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--..- and how deftly Three-Star Hennessy complements those 
moments of which it is a part. The after-dinner liqueur, the tall 
cool glass of brandy-and-soda, the soothing nightcap, the egg 
punch with brandy, the warming hot grog—in each the versatile 
Three-Star Hennessy provides the indispensable note of author- 
ity. One hundred and sixty-nine years of blending artistry go 
into each bottle of Three-Star Hennessy, the most delectable 
product of the vintner’s art. Acknowledged in every quarter 
of the globe as “the peer of all brandies.” Distilled, matured 
and bottled in the town of Cognac, France, since 1765. 
6 Re 


Sole Agents for the United States: Schieffelin & Co., New York City 
; Importers Since 1794 







; = Have always on hand a 
me bottle of this universally- 






: gs proven revivifier against a 
aa | ) sudden illness or accident. 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer 
Three-Star Hennessy for sale or delivery 
in any State wherein its use is unlawful. 


Write today for a copy of “The Art of Mixing,” a booklet 
of authentic recipes for drinks and dishes. Gratis, of course. 








This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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HAT’S the startled question you will ask, once you 

open this amazing new book! You’d never imagine the 

Bible has so many chuckles and shocks in it! But here 
they are, in black and white. Just look at the few examples 
in the panel to the right. 


No wonder this book is making many people discover 
that the Bible is not only “THE Good Book” but A Good 
Book as well. It is so rich in drama and melodrama, sus- 
pense and excitement—so filled with fast-moving scenes 
of romance, humor, intrigue, hate, and greed that as you read 
“Is THAT in the Bible?’’, you i find yourself repeating this 
title under your breath time and again in perfect amazement! 

If you’ ve been missing these hundreds of shocks and jolts, 
then you’re due for the surprise of your life! ‘Is THAT in 
the Bible?”, by Charles Francis Potter, author of The Story 
of Religion, + more than just a great collection of the astonishing 
statements and - that are in the Bible. It is a guide to 
the human side of the world’s best-seller! 


SENT FOR FREE EXAMINATION 


This volume is typical of Star Dollar values. Read through 
the list of best-sellers below, you may have as many of these 
great titles as you wish for ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH. And 
what’s more, you may have them for FREE EXAMINATION 
first. Read our liberal 5-Days’ Free Examination offer. en 


mail the coupon, without money, today! 
This Astonishing Book 


Is Only O 


Where is radio prophe- 
sied? 

Who was killed for ye 
ticing birth control? 


woman said that 
poor men should drink 
and forget their poverty? 

What Bible characters 
practiced nudism? 


What *s hand was older 
than his elder brother? 


Who was called an ass as 
a compliment? 

What women sewed pillows 
on elbows as soul-traps? 

When was a girl exchanged 
for a drink? 

Who organized a walkout 
of bricklayers? 


What man was known 
his reckless driving? 


ae ~ many different men 
med Jesus are men- 
tioned in the ee 


ap Ry Fy 
sleters id ay ? 


Where is it prophesied 
that seven women will 
offer to support them- 
selves if one man will 
only marry them? 


What beautiful girl was 
named for a vanity-case? 


$ 





41 Best Sellers(formerly'2%td5) 


3.RIRDP NEIGHBORS— 
Blanchan. Friendly 
pace. with 150 song- 
sters, trillers, fighters. Gives 
quick indentification. 
Formerly $5.00 
3 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
*BENVENUTO CELLINI— 
Translated by J. A. Symonds. 
Amazing artist, lover, duelist. 
New edition, illustrated, un- 
expurgate 
MEMOIRS OF A SOLDIER 
"OF FORTUNE—General 
Rafael De Nogales. 25 years in 
search of excitement in China, 
Mexico, Cuba, Turkey and 
Egypt. The true story of a 
modern d’Artagnan. 
Formerly $4.00 
42. 2% ONCE A GRAND ae 
Duke Alexander o! 


ph ay The ‘‘bad boy of 4 
Grand Dukes’’ defies the Rev- 
olution, and escapes to write 
the true story of what really 
went on in Russia. Illus. 
Formerly $3.50 


1. THE CARE AND HAN- 
DLING OF DOGS—J. L. 
D.V.M. How to se- 
train, rear 159 
pussies. at 
reaking—obe 
Complete, 


ise mate, 
breeds. Care of 
baths, exercise, house’ 
dience, with children, etc. 
quick index. 35 photos. 
Formerly $s. 50 
10. UNDERSTANDING HU 
NATURE—Alfred Adler, Prot of 
Psychology, Univ.-of Vienna, offers 
key to our actions, ie oomente oad Se wr 
rice 
1.25 THE STORY. OF R LIGION— 
harles Francis Potter. Thats true 
sane of all faiths. i a 


For or erie! 
1 THE OUTLINE. OF TORY— 
+ H. G. Wells. This masterpiece of 
all time now complete in one volume. 
New and revised. Includes maps, 
charts, illustrations, enna, c. 


1,200 pages. Una 
Former price $5.00 
ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY- 
ew 


+ BODY—Prof. S. New 
edition. completely revised. 





4 Formerly $2.50 


ee THE Mg? ye he 
ces Mason 
answers 


erill. Frank 


1.) p—— R Nudism has 


raised. Intimate experiences of youn 


American man a 
Tells truths about motives, mixed 


it. 


companions, 
health and a 
Sore. 


woman who tri 
effects on modesty, 
22 unchanged 
ormerly $3.00 
m4 warues oF THE WORLD 

MAN—Edited by H. H. 


etd Pav. Biography of Uni- 


verse, 
reotiies. mammals, Man. 


lus Fe 
30. HOW TO patent! - LE 
Mary O. rowther 


earth, bacteria, plants, 
562 pages. 
ormerly $4.00 
TTERS— 


stars, 


Complete 


oe = Looe and business letter 


writ 


3. 


Star Dollar Books ve full 
arery size, ae o% 


nehes, 
in cloth, besutitulty int 
ed from plates of orig 
he editi a“ 
A libr: of est-cetters 


a: coupon—without 
5 D Free 


MARRIAGE AND 
* Bertrand Russell. 


Formerly $2.00 
MORALS— 


RA 
. pevatent think- 
ing in sex ethic 
For merle $3.00 
40 YEARS OF SCOT- 
LAND YARD—Frederick 
Porter Wensley. Considered 
the best of all police memoirs 
recently published. By the 
famous chief of the C. I. D., 
the Yard’s amazing crime- 
mil, Illustrated. 


: ree years amid 
beauties of nature, exotic na- 


THE STORY OF THE 
* WORLD’S LITERATURE 
m Macy. 
Formerly $5.00 
THE STORY OF MAN- 
K IN D—Hendrik Willem 
van Loon. Famous history of 
world with 188 illustrations in 
author’s unique a gp 
Formerl 
Saal 0 ‘ME 
IT—Joseph Jas’ 
bw 
reader. Former price $3.50 
THE comaet OF 
+ FEAR—Basil King. Has 
helped 100,000 to conquer fear 
of illness, loss of income, or 
abnormality. Formerly $2.00 
THE 
6 « CRIME—Dorothy L 
ers. 62 thrilling stories of 
mystery, crime, horror, by 
world-famous authors. 1,177 


pages; unabrid 
Pore rmerly $3.00 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO 
+ ROMANCE—Richard Halli- 
burton. Reckless young ro- 
manticist in glamorous corners 
of the world. Formerly $5.00 
HENRI THE VIIi—Fran- 
*ces . Brilliant story 
of lusty royal Bluebeard and 


guide 





ow 
NNLY 


his six wives. 
Former price 


IN 


ha 

lock Eilis, 30 authorities take 

taboos out a — 
merl J 00 
70. THE LAST "HO OF 
MYSTERY—E. ~~ 
Powell. Amazing adventures 
in mysterious epal. Daring 
disclosures of social customs, 
shocking “‘religious’’ depravity. 
Sous serly $4.00 
72. A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS 
THE DOCTOR AWAY—/¢ 
Irvin S. Cobb. Inexhaustible 
fund of funny stories for long- 

est, loudest laughs. 


For: 

14. OSCAR WILDE, Hist Lire 
bed | CONFE ONS— 
rank Harris. hing a died 
Ha poverty and shame because 
of nameless vice hideous then, 
understood and pitied now. 
Formerly $3.75 
88, NAPOLEON—Emil Lud- 
wig. Thrilling rise and fall 
of lover, warrior, Emperor of 
all Euro of the great 

ks of modern times. 
Formerly $3.00 
HOW TO_LIVE—Arnold 
*Bennett. Eminent author 
charmingly records his rules, 
impressions, philosophy of suc- 

cessful living. 

Former price $5.50 
90. ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 
*Lord Charnwood. Best 
haere. most authoritative bi- 


ogra ono $3.00 

99 THE DOC KS AT 

* LOVE POND 1 

Collins, M. Sacer and 
results of sex_ignorance. 

Formerly $3.00 

111. bY ivy SON OF MAN: 

The Story of Jesus— 

Emil Ludwig. Powerfutliy beau- 

tiful biography. 
Formerly $3.00 


1 


|_-Is THAT in the BIBLE?” 


an angel ass 
“ae a jal, delivery of on —_ 


munis’ 
Who deceived “~ son-In- 


the wedding night? 
What historical 


‘ors, was not 
born and did not die? 


Where is absolutely con- 
tradietory advice — 
in Bible verses 
—m, next to one one 
other? 


What famous Bible char- 
acter had halitosis, ““B. 
0.”", and pyorr' 


Who walked es and 
bare-foot three years as 
a publicity” ‘stunt? 


Wee was the first 
to get intoxicated? 


Which five of the ten com- 
mandments did Jesus 
say should be kept? 

Who was killed twice? 


What evidence is there 
that the earth once re- 








versed its motion? 
112. INDIA: LAND OF 
THE BLACK PA- 
GODA—Lowell Thomas. 
uxury, squalor—sanctity, 
sensuality—wisdom, igno- 


adventures, life and loves 
of the notorious play boy 
of the American Revolu- 
tionary Army. Many illus. 

Formerly $5.00 


Ruler of 
the East when Europe was 
only a province of Asia. 

Formerly $4.00 
118. 7* THE HUMAN BODY— 
gan Clendening, M. D. 


Stop ———* about yourself! 

The truth about, weight, diet, 

habits, * ‘nerves,’ heart ef 

ble,”” debunked of fads. 102 
startling pictures. 

merly $5.00 

OF 


bey 

129, SrAND 
BRITISH 7 AND AMERI- 
c A ‘a ERS E—Pref: y 
ley. Popular, 
ee AE anthology of 


classical and modern poetry. 
pa Fa poets, 588 poems, 


133. THE STORY OF MON- 
EY—Norman Angell. 
Clearly explains gold standard, 
poner money, nks, stocks, 
‘ederal Reserve, inflation, etc. 
Formerly $5.00 
135. M MANY havo FOR 
YS—iIrvin S. 
Cobb. me yn ne to drive 
away blues. inlay told by 
‘America’s Beloved Humorist. 
Former price $2.50 
138. 4 AL ESARDER HAMIL- 
ON—Robert Irvin 
Santina Illegitimate chil 
who became rst American 
business man. Great financier, 
indiscreet lover, here is his 
whole story without the us- 
ual whitewash. 
Formerly $3.50 
153. % SCHENE OF EATING 
W. McCann. 


Great Soak ty by. internationally 
recognized food authority now 
in its 70th thousand! Tells 
How to Insure Vigor, Strength 
and — in Infancy, Youth 
and Formerly $3.00 
1 ‘THE WORKS OF SCHO- 
+ PENHAUER—Edited by 
will Durant. Formerly $2.50 


ays’ 
xem ination of any Star 
Dollar Book! tive customs. 


SEND NO MONEY 3233 


5S DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 
Use the coupon. Mark the velumes you want. Mail coupon to us without money. 
Books will be sent ON APPROVAL. Pay nothing in advance—nothing to a. 
So confident are we that STAR DOLLAR BOOKS offer you a greater value $1.00 
than you can realize without actually seeing for yourself, that we are making this 
FREE EXAMINATION OFFER. Examine for 5 days. Then send us only $1.00, plus 
10c to cover packing and postage, for every title you keep. If you do not 
cent ie od in Be big value yes ever Fa! return oe lames = 
e e m ted—don 
CITY PUBLISHING CO. Dept ee 798, Garden City, New York. 








x GARDEN CITY hey Be Coser Any. Dept. Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me the STAR DOLLAR OOKS i below. I will either 
send you within 5 days i lus Ln 3 &, cover packing and postage) for each 
volume or I will return the boo ks without being obligated in any way. 
(Encircle numbers of books you Foo. ) 

17 1 23 > 28 ~ 

















City and State 
Outside Continental U. S. A. $1.10 per book, cash with order. 
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Color sequence of News-W eek covers for Volume III: 
First Saturday of a month, blue; second, red; third, 
yellow; fourth, orange; fifth, green. 


MR. CHIEF JUSTICE: Charles Evans Hughes 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
whose two recent decisions in the Minne- 
sota mortgage and New York milk cases 
have helped to clear the path for New Deal 
legislation —(See page 18). (Acme). 


ARCHIE ROOSEVELT TESTIFIES: The son 
of the late President Theodore Roosevelt 
with George B. Gibbons (right), repre- 
senting municipal bond dealers, as they 
protested against the Stock Exchange Reg- 
ulation Bill ere Senate committee.— (See 
page 28). (Underwood-Washington). 


RACE FOR ARMAMENTS: View from the 
quarter-deck of the flagship Pennsylvania 
during Pacific Coast maneuvers. Congress 
responded to the world-wide race for arma- 
ments by passing the Vinson Bill author- 
izing a treaty-limit navy.—(See page 8). 
(Wide World), 

AIR TOURIST: Mrs. Roosevelt leaves Miami, 
Fla., on a flying tour of the West Indies. 
—(See page 12). (Wide World). 


SONJA HENTIE: The prima ballerina of fancy 
skating arrives in New York to show Amer- 
ica what she can do.—(See page 24). (Key- 
stone). 


SAYS HE IS 160 YEARS OLD: Zaro Agha, 
Turkey’s modern curiosity, now asks his 
government for a salary raise so he may be 
better able to court a Moslem beauty of 40. 
—(See page 16). (Wide World). 

OTT IN SPRING TRAINING: Batting prac- 
tice at Miami for the New York Giants, 
who are favored to take the National 
League pennant again this year.—(See page 
24). (Aeme). 
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LETTERS 





OMNI-LINGUAL READERS 


Evidently your editors don’t think any News-WEEK 
readers can read Russian. Don’t be too sure. On the 
cover of the Feb. 24 number, you have a photo of 
Professor Schmidt, the Arctic explorer, sitting on a 
boat. Your article refers to “his expedition’s ship 
Chelyuskin,”” whereas in the picture the Professor for 
some reason is sitting on a boat labelled, in Russian, 
the Siberiakov. 

A. Petror 


San Francisco, Calif. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Petrof is correct in that 
Professor Schmidt was not shown on the Chelyuskin, 
for no photograph of both together was available. But 
he is incorrect in thinking that News-Weex editors 
underestimate the linguistic accomplishments of their 
readers. Experience shows that News-Weexk readers 
include even — in Swahili. The Siberiakov was the 
ship on which Professor Schmidt sailed last year from 
sche to Tokyo and back (see News-WEEK, May 


RAW-WHITE VEGETABLE 


Your colorful references to the Hofbrauhaus in 
Munich (News-Week, Mar. 3, 13)—a spot be- 
loved of many Muenchners and familiar to a host of 
American tourists—conjure up the place all too poig- 
nantly before my eyes. Let me correct you on one de- 
tail. The raw white vegetable that you refer to as 
being served with beer is not turnip but horse-radish 
(Meer-rettig). I have eaten too many of them not to 
know what they are. I was always intrigued by the 
ingenious way in which each was cut into one long 
spiral, like a very flexible spring or an orange peel that 
would uncurl and curl upon itself as it was raised from 
the plate and lowered again. 


E. H. Stoppant 


Greenwich, Conn. 


STATE MEDICINE 


In your article under Science in your issue of Feb. 17, 
I observe that the statement is made that “the condi- 
tion of the medical profession is full of blatant incon- 
gruities.’’ Also that “‘80 per cent of all medical work 
done in the United States is done by 20 per cent of the 
doctors.” And that “one-half of the $3,650,000,000 
spent annually on medical care is paid by one-tenth 
of the patients . . .’’ 


State medicine has been dinning louder and louder in 
the ears of the profession as the years roll away, and 
there is no question but that State medicine is on 
the way, and no matter what the experience has been 
in Germany, Spain, Italy, France, Russia, it is bound 
to ps eo here, no matter how much it is opposed, nor 
by whom, nor no matter how much it may be re- 
gretted by the profession or by the public. 


In the ancient empire of Peru there was State. 
medicine . . . There were no bread lines, no grafting, 
no bribery, no taxes, no debts, no banks, no kidnapers, 
no burglaries, no thefts, no boards of trade, no gam- 
bling in stocks and bonds, no destitute widow nor 
helpless orphans. The sick were cared for; the aged had 
no worries over what they should eat or drink or where- 
withal they should be fed. 

I don’t know by what name the Peruvians called 
this system, but I fear to label it socialism, or com- 
munism, or bolshevism, or republicanism, or democ- 
racy. Although a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, communism is a name used for con- 
juring up the political bogy . . . There is no other 
solution for the world’s ills but to furnish food, fuel, 
shelter and clothing for the millions who are unemploy- 
ed, for the governments of the world to seize aw 
material, transfer it to the factories and redistribute 
the finished products where they are needed. If the 
Incas did it by hand labor, how much more easily 
should we be able to do it with the aid of the giants— 
machines, steam, waterpower, and electricity. 


Hersert B. Wentz, M. D. 
Elkins, Ark. 
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...inname, location, service 


The DELMONICO carries on the 
famed tradition of its past... 
meeting every demand of a 
most discriminating clientele. 


NEW CAFE AND BAR NOW OPEN 
ON THE LOBBY FLOOR 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $6.00 
SUITES from $8.00 
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Park Avenue at 59th Street 
New York 
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News— Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background—Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Milustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 
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‘The Loveliest Limp Leather 


KIPLIN 


















ILL you accept our invitation to exam- 

ine this exquisitely bound, antique fin- 

ish, new ONE-volume edition of Kipling 
FREE—without money in advance or any obliga- 


tion? 


Surrender yourself to the pure magic of this great- 
est living writer! Plunge with him into hot-headed 
adventure. Steal one more hour of bitter-sweet ro- 
mance under the whispering deodars. Shiver at his 
eerie tales of India’s mystery. Thrill to his stirring 
ballads. Live again with his men of courage and women 


of passion. 


Brag and scrap with hard-drinking, hard-loving Mul- 
vaney. Fight back that lump in your throat (if you can) 
as you read “Without Benefit of Clergy. 
through the hot.dust as Fuzzy-Wuzzy tracks you through 
the hill country. Stark terror will grip you as the Phantom 
’Rickshaw crosses your path. 


Come You Back to Mandalay! 


Listen!—the temple bells are calling. The fighting men, princes 
and beggars, ladies honored and dishonored, the ghosts, the 
gods—all are waiting for you! 











TWELVE VOLUMES 
Now Bound as One 


Here is just a PARTIAL 
table of contents: 

VOLUME I 
Departmental Ditties 

A Code of Morals 

The Vampire 

VOLUME tl 
Barrack-Room Ballads 

Tomlinson 

Danny Deever 

Fuzzy-Wuzzy 

Gunga Din 

Mandalay 

VOLUME Il! 

Ghost Stories 
Phantom ’Rickshaw 
Strange Ride of Morrow- 

bie Jukes 
VOLUME Iv 
Under the Deodars 

At the Pit’s Mouth 
A Second-Rate Woman 
VOLUME V 
Plain Tales From the Hills 
Beyond the Pale 
The Last Relief 
Bitters Neat 
VOLUME VI 

The Light That Failed 
(The Complete Novel) 
VOLUME VII 

Story of the Gadsbys 


e p 
Without Benefit of Clergy 
| Mark of the Beast 
| VOLUME Ix 
| City of Dreadful Night 
(The Complete Novel) 
| VOLUME X 
Soldiers Three 
The Solid Muldoon 
The Big Drunk Draf’ 
++. and 147 other 
iz stories and poems! 


























FLORENTINE TOOLED AND 
ANTIQUE FINISHED 


Binding of rich Florentine-tooled gen- 
uine leather, antique finished. Impres- 





pages of clear readable type, completely 
thumb-indexed. Specially, designed title 
pages. 
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You'll squint 


This lovely, comprehensivenew 
edition is a marvel of book- 
making—containing 84 short 
stories, 76 ballads and verses, 
1 play in nine acts, 2 FULL- 
LENGTH NOVELS, 5 
ghost stories and myster- 
ies. EVERY ONE COM- 
PLETE and all in ONE 
volume—one of the most 
beautiful volumes ever of- 





















This 1004. 


fered. Read _ the artial 12 volumes in 
table of contents. hat a Great ‘ous at B 


wealth of the world’s best 
teading this one magnificent 
volume will bring you! 


EXAMINE IT 7 DAYS FREE ; 


tery—and 
poems — all 


AG BSS See we 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 


complete} 
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‘ (Dept. 163A) R 
pay nothing in advance—nothing to postman. Let us send g 471 Madison Ave., 
you this lovely volume, completely thumb-indexed for @ New York, N. Y. Senn 
convenient reference. Admire its beauty, its luxurious, @ : t 
Florentine-tooled leather binding, its crisp, clean pages. @ eaten: ee Se ee ae 
See for yourself if Kipling NOW doesn’t open upfor you @ indexed edition of Rudyard Kipling—1004 


pages, bound in richly Florentine-tooled 
enuine limp leather, antique finished. I 
will either return the book or send you $2.98 
plus a few cents postage in full payment 
within one week. 


a whole new world of reading delights. If he fails—sim- 4 
ply send the book back and forget the matter. But if 
you decide to keep it, send only $2.98 plus few cents - 
postage as payment in full. a 











You risk nothing. Send ’ 
coupon without; money, OT ac 
n or Mf We T *D J 4: 56. v. 5. Pat. oF7. a Add 

B » Inc., ept. a ress 
163A), 171 Madison Ave. WAizEe, 5 BRACE Ine ‘ 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard*to property value against 


which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 
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123 an have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 






OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


*If you do not know the name of the Hartford Agent look under Hartford” in your telephone book. Lf beisn’t listed, writethe Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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AIR MAIL: Ten Army Deaths Cause President to Alter Policy 
And Ask Congress to Expedite New Bids From Private Lines 


One day last week a messenger boy 
trotted up the front steps of No. 15 
Baker Street, Patchogue, Long Island. 
A woman signed for his telegram, took 
it warily, and opened it nervously. 
Then she read: 

DEEPLY REGRET TO ADVISE 
YOU THAT YOUR SON, LIEUT. OT- 
TO WIENECKE, DIED AT 5 A. M. 
MARCH 9, AS RESULT OF AN AIR- 
PLANE ACCIDENT AT BURTON, 
OHIO, WHILE FLYING THE AIR 
MAIL. NO DETAILS OF ACCIDENT 
ARE AVAILABLE. 

(COL. JOHN) HOWARD. 


“DETAILS:” On the same day 
other messenger boys, trotting up 
other front steps, 
delivered three sim- 
ilar messages to 
bereaved mothers 
and widows. The 
“details” of young 
Lieutenant Wien- 
ecke’s crash, un- 
available over the 
army’s inadequate 
communication’s 
system, were soon 
buzzing over news 
service wires to 
make a _ nation’s 
breakfast head- 
lines. 

An hour before 
midnight Friday, 
the 32-year-old fly- 
er climbed into the 
open cockpit of a 
Curtis Falcon ob- 
servation plane at 
Newark (N. J.) 
Airport. Ahead 
were the Alle- 
ghanies, and still 
farther on was 
Cleveland, his des- 
tination. Weather 
at Newark was 
“flyable but difficult,” and it was des- 
tined to get yet more difficult over the 
treacherous mountains that cut the 
eastern seaboard off from the flat mid- 
west. 

Bringing his Falcon down at Kyler- 
town, Pa., to get gasoline, he smashed 
his tail skid. It was quickly repaired. 
Then Lieutenant Wienecke flew on 
with his mail. By 5 in the morn- 
ing, fine, swirling snow was filling the 
skies over Ohio and the Newark mail 


was three hours and a half late at 
Cleveland. “Another one gone?” air- 
port officials asked themselves. At this 
time John Hess, a farmer living a mile 
from Burton, Ohio, could have an- 
swered them. 

“Ready to go out for the morning 
chores,” he heard the roar of a plane 
motor uncomfortably low overheard. 
Grabbing a lantern, he ran out of his 
house. He had barely got outside when 
he heard a deafening crash and felt 
his farm tremble under his feet. Rush- 
ing in the direction of the sound he 
peered through the falling snow to see 
a plane standing quietly on its nose 
like a macabre monument. In the 


cockpit, still strapped to the seat, was 





the body of Lieutenant Wienecke. His 
neck was broken. The-altimeter read 
600 feet. 

At the Cheyenne airport a little 
more than twelve hours later, Lieuten- 
ants F. L. Howard and A. R. Kerwin 
took their seats in another Curtis Fal- 
con. Carrying no mail, they were off 
on a trial run over the rugged moun- 
tain country on the route to Salt Lake 
City. They wanted to practice night 
fiying. 


After a smooth take-off, the plane 
circled up, and presently hung over 
the Cheyenne suburbs, its motor giv- 
ing uneven, spluttering coughs. Then 
it “cut out.” Frantically, Lieutenant 
Howard yanked his controls in an ef- 
fort to set his plane down on its wheels 
and skid in a nice three-point landing. 

Losing altitude with sickening rapid- 
ity, the plane struck a line of high- 
tension wires, and fell to the ground a 
furnace of flames. When the fire had 
burned out, firemen needed hack-saws 
to get through the wreckage to the 
charred bodies. 

Still later, at Daytona Beach, Fla., 
a big twin-motored Keystone bomber 
lifted off the field. It had been in the 
air just about as 
long as the Chey- 
enne plane when 
its motors began 
to miss. The pilot 
knew instantly that 
his wing gasoline 
tanks were dry. 
With only 500 feet 
of altitude he was 
in a tight spot. 
The mechanic open- 
ed the valve of his 
emergency tank 
and started work- 
ing an antiquated 
old hand pump to 
feed his engines 
new fuel. But his 
moment of grace 
was too short. 

Down into a dis- 
mal cyprus swamp 
the big plane 
plunged. The pi- 
lot and radio op- 
erator missed seri- 
ous injuries but 
Sergeant Ernest 
Bair Sell was dead 
with his skull 
crushed. 

Thus, in a single day, another of 
aviation’s “Black Fridays,” four army 
mailmen rode United States Army 
planes to their deaths. The day’s 
crashes brought the total dead to ten, 
and raised to $575,000 the army’s 
money sunk in wrecked planes and 
training courses lost in the dead flyers. 


ACTION: The anti-administration 
press and Senators immediately made 
political capital of the tragic situation. 
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The Army Brings Home a Comrade, Who Met Death on Air Mail Duty 
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“Legalized murder,” “wanton destruc- 
tion of life,” and “colossal stupidity” 
were some of the milder definitions. 
Even the strong pro-Roosevelt press 
openly questioned the wisdom of the 
administration policy. 

Scarcely was the editorial ink dry, 
when there was a solemn procession of 
army feet over the snow of Executive 
Avenue, up through the White House 
gates, and into the Presidential office. 
The visitors were of high rank, among 
them the handsome Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. Another was 
Benjamin D. Foulois, the army’s fly- 
ing Major General, who was taken in- 
to the air force in 1908 because he was 
considered small and light enough to 
fly safely the premature box-kite ma- 
chines of the day. 

In the Presidential office they found 
no smiling man to receive them. Rath- 
er it was the Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Army ready to give 
his subordinates some straight talk. 

As the army pilot death toll had 
mounted, all Washington had known 
President Roosevelt felt that the Gen- 
eral Staff had let him down. Before 
any air-mail contracts were canceled, 
he had received assurances from the 
War Department that the army was 
competent to handle the job. As the 
bodies of more and more young flyers 
were pulled from twisted and, charred 
plane debris, the assurances seemed 
hollow. 

His face as stern as that of any top 
sergeant putting a bunch of rookies 
through a drill exercise, President 
Roosevelt talked to generals in even, 
measured terms. He asked them 
pointed questions. Since the army’s 
information had proved to be unreli- 
able on the air-mail situation, could its 
information on national air defense be 
relied on? With stiff and formal good- 
byes, the meeting broke up, and the 
President sat down to do something 
about the situation himself. 

To Secretary of War Dern he di- 
rected a letter commanding new safety 
steps: 

“On Feb. 9,” it read, “the army air 
corps was given the temporary assign- 
ment of carrying the mail... This 
action was taken on the definite as- 
surance given me that the army... 
could carry the mail... 

“I appreciate ... that almost every 
part of the country has been visited by 
storms, and that serious accidents, tak- 
ing even more lives (12), have occur- 
red in . . . commercial aviation. 

“Nevertheless, the continuation of 
deaths in the army air corps must stop. 

“You will therefore please issue im- 
mediate orders . . . stopping all carry- 
ing of air mail, except on such routes, 
under such weather conditions, and 
under such equipment and personnel 
conditions as will insure... against 
recurrence of fatal accidents. 

Next day General Foulois stepped in 
to play his part in stopping the deaths. 
To all zone commanders he flashed a 
message grounding all army planes un- 
til personnel and equipment are checked. 

Then air corps officers and Post Office 
officials fell to work pruning schedules 





to a minimum. Lights burned all Sun- 
day night and late into Monday in the 
Post Office Department and in the 
Munitions Building, air corps head- 
quarters. Such small tonnage mail 
routes as Chicago-Jacksonville, Atlanta- 
New Orleans, Cleveland-Fort Worth, 
and Washington-Cleveland were sum- 
marily lopped off the list. Heavy- 
duty routes such as New York-San 
Francisco, Washington-Atlanta, and 
Chicago-Dallas were retained. When 
the official pruning knife had done its 
work, the routes remaining represented 
80 per cent of the mileage previously 
flown by the army, but only 40 per cent 
of the miles covered by commercial 
companies prior to cancellation of the 
contracts. 

Equipment and personnel were im- 
mediately pulled off abandoned routes 
and placed on those still scheduled, and 
zone commanders who were satisfied 
their organizations could operate safely 
were ordered to report “to this office 
(the War Department).” But General 
Foulois ordered them not to resume 
schedules until “you have received re- 
lease.” Such releases began going out 
early this week. 


AIR ROUTES: Many of the recent 
army deaths, flying men attribute to 
the military flyers’ ignorance of the 
routes flown. Usually, if there is any 
visibility whatsoever, a lone corn crib 
on an Alleghany summit, or a ranch 
house in the Sierra Nevadas will be 
enough to give a regular air-mail pilot 
his location, for he knows every detail 
of the land over which he habitually 
flies. 

Most commercial pilots make it their 
habit to travel by motor over their 
routes several times a year. Every 
few miles they pick out markers famil- 
iar from the air—greenhouses, silos, 
tennis courts, cattle corrals—then make 
mental notes on the surrounding coun- 
try. They know that some day they 
may have to land a plane full of pas- 
sengers on the lawn of the house that 
has a tennis court. 

Army men, on the other hand, have 
had little opportunity to study the con- 
tours of the mail routes. Limited ap- 
propriations do not provide for exten- 
sive inspection tours or permit them 
$5,000 robot pilots to fly their planes 
for them through bad weather. 

Whether such difficulties will be over- 
come by a Congress now acutely aware 
of its air force’s deficiencies has yet to 
be seen. But one thing is certain: the 
army will do very little more mail fly« 
ing. In Washington last week plans 
to hand the unpleasant white elephant 
back to commercial companies were 
fast going forward. 


LEGISLATION: As a first step, 
President Roosevelt had outlined his 
idea of a proper Air-mail Bill in a letter. 
A copy was dispatched to Senator 
Black, who is chairman of the commit- 
tee now digging into old air-mail scan- 
dals; a second copy to Chairman Mead, 
who heads the House Postoffices and 
Post Roads Committee, 


Senator McKellar, who is chairman of 
a similar committee in the Senate. 
Mr. Roosevelt said he wanted no 
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long-term ten-year contracts such as 
President Hoover’s Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Walter F. Brown, granted. Three- 
year contracts, granted after “full, 
open, and competitive bidding,” should 
be the maximum. To keep out shoe- 
string operators who might buy up 
disreputable, antiquated planes to fly 
the mail, the President suggested that 
“in determining the specifications for 
proper equipment, only speed, useful 
load capacity, and safety factors... 
be considered.” 

So that the field of bidders would not 
be composed only of existing commer- 
cial companies, President Roosevelt be- 
lieved that any new company winning 
a mail contract should have “a period 
of not longer than six months” to build 
new mail planes. 

These stipulations would not greatly 
affect the strong existing companies. 
As to the suggested “six months” per- 
iod, it is unlikely that any new com- 
pany would build an expensive fleet of 
planes on the strength of a three-year 
contract. But then came the joker: 

The President went on to recommend 
that the control of the whole air-mail 
business be vested in the non-partisan 
Interstate Commerce Commission. “Ob- 
viously,” he wrote, “no contract should 
be made with any company, old or new, 
any of whose officers were party to ob- 
taining former contracts... 

“I suggest that the proposed law 
prohibit the award of an air-mail con- 
tract to any company .. . having sub- 
sidiaries, affiliates, associates, or hold- 
ing companies.” 

This “suggestion” came as a decided 
jolt. It meant that the mail-carrying 
United Air Lines would have to sever 
its connection with United Aircraft 
and Transport Co., holder of its stock, 
and also maker of its fast Boeing planes 
and powerful Pratt & Whitney motors. 
Nor could North American Aviation, a 
unit of General Motors Co., control 
General Aviation Manufacturing Corp., 
while its associate, Transcontinental 
and Western Air, was flying the mail. 

Senators McKellar and Black con- 
tributed their part to the fast-moving 
drama by promptly introducing in the 
Senate the bill outlined by President 
Roosevelt. They added some new ideas. 
The Postmaster General was to become 
a kind of head bookkeeper for all con- 
tract companies and see that no mail 
carrier paid an official more than $17,- 
500 a year. If he found airlines were 
making too much money, he could cut 
rates at the end of each year. 

These additions were not unexpected, 
but one new provision was surprising. 
Section 13 requires contractors “to 
carry air pilots of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or Re- 
serve Corps as co-pilots.” This would 
give the service pilots a chance to learn 
the fine points of blind and instrument 
flying from their more experienced com- 
mercial fellows. 

As the week ended, Congress had al- 
ready begun to bicker and quibble. But 
it was thought in Washington that the 
administration would have its way and 
that the McKellar-Black Bill would be- 
come the law under which the air mail 
must fly. 
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N AV Y: Congress Gives the President Discretionary 


Power to Increase Arms; World Rumblings Kindled 


Nations as well as radio crooners are 
singing “There’s something about a 
soldier that is fine, fine, fine.” 

They sing it of aviators and sailors 
as well. On the floor of the Senate 
last week, Senator William E. Borah 
declared that “everything at the pres- 
ent time points unfortunately to a 
naval race.” 

The Senator charged that armament 
makers were spreading propaganda in 
the Far East to bring on an American- 
Japanese war, and urged that their 
plants be government controlled. “The 


people of the United States,” he said, | 


“desire nothing but peace with reference 
to the great Japanese nation.” 

The Borah speech brought prompt 
applause from Henry Ford, who tried 
to stop the World War with his cele- 


not appropriate a penny, although it 
contemplates the expenditure of some- 
where between $500,000,000 and $1,- 
000,000,000. If the ships are actually 
built, Congress must provide the money 
in later measures. 

Although the bill is, in effect, merely 
an expression of Congressional opin- 
ion, Senator William H. King, one of 
its few opponents, feared it would 
“awake apprehension in the world.” 
As if to dramatize his words, two days 
after the bill passed, Admiral Mineo 
Osumi, Japanese Minister of Marine, 
announced that in view of the pro- 
visions of the Vinson Bill, Japan would 
have to build more warships. Further- 
more, on the very day the Senate’s 
vote was counted, the Naval Committee 
of the French Chamber of Deputies ap- 
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Congress now Authorizes a 


Completely Modernized Navy, as World Race for Armaments Speeds up 


brated peace ship. “The people in gen- 
eral don’t want war,” said Mr. Ford, 
“but it has been forced on them by 
scheming munition makers.” 


VINSON BILL: Senator Borah based 
his speech on the Vinson Naval Re- 
placement Bill which had already 
passed the House and was then pend- 
ing in the Senate. Next day, despite 
his warnings and his adverse vote, the 
Senate passed the bill, 65 to 18. 

The Vinson Bill was written to mod- 
ernize the United States Navy and 
thereby increase its fighting power to 
the limit permitted by the Washington 
and London naval treaties. It author- 
izes the President to replace over-age 
fighting ships with 65 brand new de- 
stroyers, 30 submarines, 6 cruisers, and 
one aircraft carrier. He is also au- 
thorized to buy or build enough air- 
planes to give the modernized navy a 
suitably muscular air arm. 

The bill, a mere authorization, does 


proved the construction of four fighting 
ships, and the British Admiralty asked 
Parliament to approve a naval budget 
about $15,000,000 larger than last 
year’s. The House of Commons agreed 
Monday. 


SINEWS: It will cost Britain nearly 
$580,000,000, almost a quarter of her 
entire budget, to maintain the sinews 
of war in 1934. Her naval construction 
program calls for an air-craft carrier, 
four cruisers, and many smaller craft. 
She will spend about $8,400,000 more 
on her army than she did in 1933, and 
about $700,000 more on her air force. 

The increase for the flying service is 
small and does not indicate Britain’s 
intentions in the air. 


A statement in the House of Com- 
mons by Sir Philip Sassoon, Under- 
Secretary for Air, was illuminating as 
to the present temper of the nation. 
Britain, he said, could not “accept a 
position of continuing inferiority in the 


face of rapidly expanding air forces in 
the United States, Japan, Russia, and 
other nations.” 

Stanley Baldwin, Cabinet member 
and leader of the dominant Conserva- 
tive party, then laid all Britain’s cards 
on the table. If the powers refused to 
sign a general disarmament conven- 
tion, he said, Britain would “start work 
the next morning to try to get an air 
convention alone among the countries 
of Western Europe, even if we could 
not get in some that are far away.” 

If that effort also failed, Britain 
would “see to it that in air strength 
and air power this country shall no 
longer be in a position of any infer- 
iority to any country within striking 
distance of our shores.” 


VICIOUS CIRCLE: The Vinson Bill 
bothered France less than it bothered 
Britain and Japan. Nevertheless, she 
seemed caught in the vicious circle 
created among nations when any coun- 
try launches an arms program. One 
nation arms, and then her neighbors 
arm, and then she feels she must arm 
still further against her neighbors. 

Berlin’s desire for stronger arma- 
ments has contributed to the increased 
momentum of the resistless wheel. 
Last week Count de Broqueville, Premier 
of Belgium, frankly admitted that there 
were only two possible ways of keep- 
ing Germany from rearming—and that 
neither would work. The nations might 
invoke the powers of the League, he 
said. But Britain and Italy were not 
willing to do this. The other alter- 
native was war, and he declared that 
“such a remedy would be worse than 
the evil it tried to correct.” 

In Paris, the situation thus clearly 
outlined by their Belgian ally domi- 
nated the thought of French authori- 
ties. During the week they drew up an 
exhaustive document explaining their 
position on disarmament and their at- 
titude toward Germany. The document 
will be a reply to Britain’s proposal 
that Germany be permitted certain 
weapons heretofore forbidden by the 
Versailles Treaty. 

While discussing the matter, France 
took steps to strengthen her own arma- 
ments as rapidly as possible. Her four- 
ship naval replacement program will 
cost about $59,000,000 and will be 
started at once. Moreover, to acquire 
“an air fleet of the first magnitude and 
capable of getting into action instan- 
taneously,” France will spend about 
$64,000,000 for new planes and equip- 
ment in 1934 and’1935. 


BLAME: Americans commonly place 
the blame for the current armament 
race on Europeans. But Europeans de- 
cline to accept it. 

Last Friday the League of Nations 
published the text of the arms memo- 
randum which the German Government 
issued Dec. 18. It declared that general 
disarmament was unlikely, since Eu- 
ropean countries could cut their arma- 
ments only if other countries did like- 
wise. That this could ever happen, it 
continued, no man believed. 
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WOMAN JUDGE: Federal Court 
Post Goes to Florence Allen 


All during the depression, says Judge 
Florence E. Allen of Cleveland, “the 
unmarried woman earning her own liv- 
ing has stood out like a star.” 

Last week Judge Allen, who is an 
unmarried woman earning her own liv- 
ing, stood out like a star of special 
brilliance when President Roosevelt’s 
appointment raised her from the Ohio 
Supreme Court to the Sixth Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The first woman ever named to a 





ACME 


Florence Allen, Appointed to the 
Second Highest Federal Court 


State’s highest court, she is the second 
to become a Federal judge. In 1928 
President Coolidge appointed Gene- 
vieve Cline, also of Cleveland, to the 
United States Customs Court at New 
York. 

Miss Allen’s salary will be $12,500 a 
year. The Sixth Circuit Court serves 
the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, 
and Tennessee. There is no higher Fed- 
eral tribunal except the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Miss Allen, who is a native of Salt 
Lake City, studied at several univer- 
sities, wrote and lectured on music to 
pay for her education, was admitted to 
the Ohio bar in 1914, and five years 
later became assistant prosecutor for 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland). She 
was elected to the Court of Common 
Pleas in 1920 and to the State Supreme 
Court two years thereafter. 

Her first case as an attorney was a 
defense of East Cleveland women whose 
votes had been ruled illegal. Before 
long she had made herself known as a 
crusader for woman suffrage and wom- 
en’s rights. 

Bobbed-haired, stout, pleasant, she is 
distinguished for soundness and good 
sense rather than brilliance. Her ju- 
dicial opinions are a composite of liber- 


alism and conservatism. She does not 
believe in capital punishment, but she 
once sentenced a man to the electric 
chair. Though an ardent dry, she ad- 
vocated a referendum on prohibition. 
She admired Herbert Hoover but says 
she has also admired Franklin Roose- 
velt “since he assumed office.” 

Her recipe for success: “Take one 
generous dose of persistency; add one 
large measure of industry ... Mix 
thoroughly and season with a goodly 
portion of sense of humor and several 
ounces of tact.” 

So far her recipe has not proved po- 
tent enough to carry her to the Nation- 
al Capitol, to which she has longed to 
go. She has run for the Senate and the 
House, but suffered defeat both times. 


BONUS: House Rebels Against 
Its Leaders and White House 


Sublimely indifferent to President 
Roosevelt’s wishes, the House of Rep- 
resentatives Monday afternoon voted 
295 to 125 to cash World War veterans’ 
bonus certificates at a cost of $2,400,- 
000,000. 

The Senate is expected to kill this 
bill, and President Roosevelt recently 
declared that if both houses passed it, 
he would veto it. The promised veto, 
however, seemed to stimulate rather 
than discourage the Representatives. 
It gave them a chance to eat their cake 
and have it too. They could, and many 
of them did, gladden the veterans by 
voting for the bill. -They felt that, if 
necessary, they could, and many of 
them may, please the President’s sup- 
porters by voting to sustain his veto. 

With so alluring a pasture opening 
before them, 231 normally bridle-wise 
Democrats, took the bit in their teeth, 
and, with the half of 59 Republicans 
and five Farmer-Laborites, bucked the 
President temporarily out of the saddle. 

Before they voted, Representative 
Joseph W. Byrns, Democratic Leader in 
the House, warned them of the Presi- 
dent’s opinion that the Bonus Bill 
“strikes at the very heart of his recov- 
ery program.” Representative Hamil- 
ton Fish Jr. of New York, one of the 
Bill’s Republican opponents, called it a 
“political swindle,”’ and declared that it 
“provides for the payment of the bonus 
with printing press money” and marks 
“the beginning of the wildest inflation 
this country has ever known.”’ 

But the House listened with more 
pleasure to the arguments of Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman (Dem. Tex- 
as), who said: “The purchasing power 
of each citizen would be increased from 
$15 to $45 through issuance of $2,400,- 
000,000 in new currency, spread out 
among 5,000,000 veterans. The new 
money would find its way into every 
corner of the country, and spread 
money out among the people.” 

The Bonus Bill had been lying in the 
Ways and Means Committee until 145 
Representatives signed a petition to 
bring it before the House. This auto- 
matically forced a vote on whether the 
committee should be discharged from 
further consideration of the measure. 


Held Monday noon, the vote resulted in 
a 313 to 104 triumph for the bonus 
advocates. Two hours later the House 
voted on the Bonus Bill itself. 

The House has still to vote on pro- 
visions which restore $117,000,000 or 
more of the $410,000,000 which the 
President slashed from veterans’ bene- 
fits under the Economy Act of last 
Spring. The Senate passed a bill con- 
taining these provisions two weeks ago. 


POLITICS: Officeholders Quit 
“Influential” Party Posts 


If President Roosevelt has his way, 
the country will be spotted with ex- 
members of the Democratic National 
Committee. Three more have now re- 
signed. 

In January the President flabber- 
gasted Washington’s politico-lawyers 
by suggesting that no committeeman 
should try to ride two horses. If they 
were going to be committeemen, they 
ought not to be Washington lawyers. 
He did not want any prominent Demo- 
crats giving the impression that they 
had access to the administration’s back 
door. 

A few hours after the President’s 
statement, two resignations from the 
committee were announced. Others were 
expected to follow, in particular that of 
Arthur F. Mullen, Washington attorney 
and committeeman for Nebraska. Mr. 
Mullen was the Roosevelt floor manager 
at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1932. He hung out his lawyer’s 
shingle in the capital last Summer, and 
gossips have it that his profits from the 
New Deal ran into six figures. 

Mr. Mullen, however, refused to re- 
sign in January and clung to his com- 
mittee seat. But his fingers have finally 
relaxed. “In view of the pending legis- 
lation,” he explained in a letter to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, “I now feel... that 
my continuance in the office of national 
committeeman might be construed as 
indicative of opposition to you.” The 
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Nellie Tayloe Ross Saw no Relation 
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“pending legislation” is being shaped in 
Congress to regulate lobbying and has 
been endorsed by the administration. 

Mr. Mullen was the fifth prominent 
Democrat to resign from the National 
Committee since last October. Last 
week also saw a sixth: Mrs. Nellie Tay- 
loe Ross of Wyoming, Director of the 
Mint, the first woman Governor of a 
State, and leader of the 1932 Roosevelt 
campaign among the “fair six.” 

Mrs. Ross resigned from the com- 
mittee “to avoid even an appearance of 


conflicting interests,” though she said: ~ 


“T do not know how I could... relate 
my connection with the Democratic 
National Committee to the mint serv- 
ice in such a way as to serve my own 
advantage or that of any other person.” 

Two days later it was learned that 
Jed C. Adams, member of the Federal 
Board of Tax Appeals, had resigned as 
national committeeman for Texas. His 


resignation, like that of Mrs. Ross in-. 


dicated that the President has broad- 
ened his edict against politico-lawyers 
into a rule that no national committee 
member should hold public office. 

The chairman of the committee, 
James A. Farley, is also Postmaster 
General, but it became known weeks 
ago that he would abandon the former 
job at some unspecified date. 


* 
LIQUOR: More Imports, More 
Revenue Sought by Roosevelt 


Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, went hunting for stamps 
one evening recently. Touring Wash- 
ington’s licensed liquor stores, he dis- 
covered that bottles were being sold 
without the new red stamp or the old 
green stamp intended to show that the 
tax had been paid on bottled-in-bond 
goods. 

Other members of the Cabinet also 
worried over the liquor problem, par- 
ticularly the high prices being charged. 
Meeting at the White House last Fri- 
day, the Cabinet decided that some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 

Something was done at once. At a 
press conference immediately after the 
meeting, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced two moves to bring liquor 
prices down. First, he said, distilling li- 
censes would be granted to late appli- 
cants, mainly from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, whose combined output may ex- 
ceed 40,000,000 gallons a year. Sec- 
ondly, there would be a trial period 
during which all liquor import quotas 
would be abandoned. This period of 
unlimited importation will begin May 1 
and end June 30. 

The administration is disappointed 
with the quota system created last 
December to restrict foreign liquor 
shipments to the United States. Mr. 
Roosevelt, who has faith in “our Yan- 
kee tradition of good old-fashioned 
trading.” belived that by promising to 
loosen the restrictions he could obtain 
large foreign markets for American 
farm products. 

It has not worked out that way. Al- 
though Spain agreed to take more of 


our tobacco, France more of our apples 
and pears, in return for increased 
American liquor quotas, other coun- 
tries have shown no great eagerness to 
swap. When the smoke cleared away, 
the government concluded that the quo- 
tas were serving chiefly to curtail its 
own revenue from customs duties. 

Abolishing the quotas, it believes, 
will bring in torrents of foreign liquors, 
fatten customs revenues, and, of course, 
increase the supply. If everything 
goes smocthly, the bootlegger will then 
be discouraged, and the honest drinking 
man will be tempted by lower prices to 
drink more legal liquor, thereby aug- 
menting Federal receipts from liquor 
taxes. 


° 
RELIEF: CWA Gives Job to State 
And Local Agencies Mar. 30 


The gigantic Civil Works Adminis- 
tration, refuge for millions of the un- 
employed during this bitter Winter, 
will wind up its affairs Mar. 30, instead 
of May 1 as scheduled. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Civil Works and 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tor, made the announcement last week. 
CWA employes, more than 4,000,000 
strong in January, are being rapidly 
demobilized and will number about 1,- 
500,000 at the end of March. 

Mar. 30, he said, these workers will 
cease to be Federal employes. Next 
day the responsibility of giving jobs to 
those who have been working in cities 
with 5,000 or more inhabitants will be 
transferred to State and local relief 








RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Tenth Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Passed Vinson Bill, providing for seven- 
year construction program to bring Navy 
up to Treaty strength, 65-18, and sent 
it to conference. 

Received McKellar Bill carrying out Presi- 
dent’s new air mail policy. 

Received President’s order for consolida- 
tion of liquor enforcement and taxing 
agencies. 

Passed Cattle Relief Bill, 39-37, after 
amending it by adding seven basic com- 
modities to the A. A. A. and increasing 
appropriation to $350,000,000, and sent it 
to conference. 

Passed bill authorizing government to 
compensate foreign service officers for 
depreciation of dollar, and sent it to 


conference. 
Money appropriated: $350,000,000 for relief 
of cattle. 
Time in debate: 27 hours, 45 minutes. 
HOUSE: » 


Passed Dickstein Bill legalizing alien en- 
tries into this country between June 3, 
1921, and July 1, 1934, and sent it to 
Senate. 

Passed bill authorizing prosecution of per- 
sons guilty of fraud or perjury before 
any of the recovery agencies, and sent it 


to Senate. 
Passed $291,000,000 Army Appropriation 
Bill, and sent it to Senate. 


Adopted conference report on $284,590,000 
Navy Supply Bill. 

Adopted rule giving Bankhead Cotton Tax 
Bill right of way. 

Money appropriated: $291,000,000 for Army. 

Time in debate: 20 hours, 30 minutes, 


CONDITION OF TREASURY: 
(Week. ended Mar. 8.) 
Receipts: $87,844,813.35. 
Expenditures: $142,438,945.78. 
Balance in treasury: $4,843,564,663.86, 
Deficit, fiscal year: $2,416,431,490.93, 
Public debt: $26,055,200,214.71, 


agencies, The Federal government, 
however, will help to pay wages. The 
fate of the comparatively few country 
workers will be decided by another 
ruling. 

Some former CWA employes may 
find work in the forest camps of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, which will 
enroll about 250,000 men by October. 
Their director, Robert Fechner, declares 
that the corps will be kept at its au- 
thorized strength of 303,000, but that 
recruits will be added as men reach the 
service limit of twelve to fifteen 
months, or leave to accept outside jobs. 

The size of the country’s present and 
recent relief problem is strikingly indi- 
cated in the report of the New York 
State Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration for the period from 
Nov. 1, 1931, to Feb. 1, 1934. It shows 
that this agency has given unemploy- 
ment relief to one person out of every 
five in the State. 


MISSISSIPPI: Father’s Right To 
Kill Approved by Senate 


The Mississippi Senate believes that 
a father should have the right to kill 
the violators of his daughter with his 
own hands. It voted last week to con- 
fer that primitive privilege on C. W. 
Collins, a merchant of Holly Springs. 


Feb. 12, Lincoln’s Birthday, three 
Negroes, John Jones, Isaac Howard, 
and Ernest McGehee, were tried at Her- 
nando, and within a few hours were 
convicted of criminally assaulting Col- 
lin‘s 17-year-old daughter, a high school 
girl. It was charged that the three 
had stopped a car in which she was 
riding with an uncle and had carried 
her off. The prosecution stressed the 
defendants’ confessions, declaring that 
they were made without coercion. All 
three were sentenced to hang Mar. 16. 


Mississippi National Guardsmen sur- 
rounded the court house during the 
trial. Moreover, to make doubly sure 
that there would be no lynching, Adjt. 
Gen. Thomas Grayson of .the Guard 
struck a bargain with the girl’s father. 


Collins was to throw his influence 
against mob violence. In return, the 
Adjutant General was to ask the Sher- 
iff of De Soto County to let Collins 
spring the trap at the hanging. Both 
Collins and the Sheriff agreed to these 
terms and the former wrote an open 
letter which is said to have prevented 
a lynching. 

When the Sheriff died before the day 
set for executions, his successor queried 
the Attorney General on the legality of 
the bizarre bargain. The Attorney Gen- 
eral ruled that Collins could not be the 
executioner, since he was not a resident 
of De Soto County, where the hanging 
was to take place. 


At this point, the so-called “hang- 
man’s bill” was introduced in the 
Mississippi Senate, authorizing the 
Sheriff of any county to appoint any 
citizen of the State as hangman. Op- 
ponents of the bill protested that it 
would blacken the State’s reputation, 
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Roosevelt, in White House Dental and Medical Room 


Offspring, With Her Eleventh Cub at Milwaukee Zoo 
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Just Another Show for New York’s Garden, but a Case of Civilization in the Balance for Many Speakers, Including 
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nevertheless, it was passed and sent to 
the House. 

The sponsor of the bill explained that 
it was designed for this case alone and 
that, if it were enacted, the day after 
the execution he would introduce an- 
other bill to repeal it. 

R. Clay Collins, a cousin of the vic- 
tim, upheld the bargain. Spokesman 
of its opponents was Senator L. A. 
Whittington of Natchez. “I just can’t 
do it,” he said. 


ROOSEVELTS: First Lady Has 
Her Life’s Most Active Week 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the most 
active First Lady in history, was never 
more active than last week, when she 
made a flying inspection tour of Amer- 
ican possessions in the West Indies. 

She left Miami by plane early one 
morning, stopped overnight in Haiti, 
rested at Puerto Fico for an hour, 
spent a day in the ‘irgin Islands, and 
then returned to Puerto Rico for sev- 
eral days. Accompanying her were 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and Mrs. Lorena’ 
Hickock, her friend of long standing 
who is now special investigator for 
Relief Administrator Hopkins. 

In white tropical clothes, Mrs. Roose- 
velt tirelessly inspected schools, factor- 
ies, palaces, and hovels. Everywhere, 
she was showered with flowers and 
gifts (see cover), including a bottle of 
45-year-old rum for the President. 

Dusky women and naked children 
trailed her in the streets, screaming 
“la primera dama” and “la presidenta.” 

In the Virgin Islands, she began her 
day by jumping rope with Gov. Paul 
Pearson at Lindbergh Beach, where 
she had gone to swim. In one of the 
squalid huts she later visited, she asked 
a toothless old woman: “What are you 
cooking?” “NRA pork,” the woman 
replied, referring to meat provided by 
the Surplus Relief Corp. Other grate- 
ful natives gleefully waved pieces of 
the pork as the First Lady passed. 

In Puerto Rico she was persuaded to 
give up her planned four-day horse- 
back trip in favor of an automobile 
tour of the island. 

She expected to return to Washing- 
ton to celebrate her twenty-ninth wed- 
ding anniversary Mar. 17. 


® At his Friday press conference, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt settled back in his desk 
chair, surveyed the faces of White 
House reporters, and smiled: Then he 
remarked that they looked tired and 
that he thought he would give them a 
chance to go South for some rest and 
sunshine. 

It was the President’s way of an- 
nouncing that he contemplated a fish- 
ing trip at the end of this month, if 
Congress is sufficiently peaceful. He 
plans to go by train to Florida, where 
he will board Vincent Astor’s yacht, 
the Nourmahal, for five or six days of 
angling. 


® Mr. Roosevelt worked till midnight 
one evening last week completing his 
book, “On Our Way,” which will be re- 
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Anna Eleanor Dall: “Pop Has Got 
To Stop This Sistie-Buzzie Business” 





leased Apr. 12 by the John Day Co. 
For the most part, the volume com- 
prises revised excerpts from speeches 
and messages. The preface, however, 
is entirely new. In it the President re- 
futes charges which he has long found 
irritating—namely, that the New Deal 
is either Fascist or Communist. 

“On Our Way” is a sequel to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “Looking Forward,” pub- 
lished last year. Capital wags last 
week predicted a 1935 sequel, ‘Here 
We Are.” 


® President and Mrs. Roosevelt scored 
landslide victories in last week’s elec- 
tions. At Valley Forge Military Acad- 
emy, Wayne, Pa., cadets voted in a 
hypothetical election in which George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt were candidates. 
The results: Roosevelt 202, Washington 
44, Lincoln 43. Simultaneously, stu- 
dents at Connecticut State College 
voted almost unanimously for Mrs. 
Roosevelt as the greatest woman per- 
sonality. 


© News of the Roosevelt family comes 
from innumerable sources. Last week 
reporters got one of their choice human 
interest stories from the wife of Irwin 
MacDuffy, the President’s ever-beam- 
ing Negro valet. Mrs. MacDuffy, who 
is nurse for the two Dall children, told 
of their revolt against the nicknames 
Sistie and Buzzie. 

“Pop (the President) has got to pass” 
a code or something about this Sistie 
and Buzzie business,” complained Anna 
Eleanor (Sistie) Dall. Curtis Roose- 
velt (Buzzie) Dall concurred. 


ALL IN A WEEK: Chicago Club to 
Use Stocks for Wallpaper 


About $1,000,000 worth (face value) 
of stocks and bonds will be used by the 
Union League Club of Chicago as wall- 
paper in a private dining room. Every 
member having any of the worthless 
gold-engraved, green-bordered scraps 


of paper has been asked to contribute 
them. The room, which overlooks the 
center of the stock and bond business 
in La Salle street, has been named 
“The Million-Dollar Room, or the Fol- 
ly of 1929.” Dayton Keith, chairman 
of the club house committee, suggests 
that members wine and dine their 
stockbrokers in this room. “There is 
nothing dearer to the hearts of pres- 
ent-day business men than to see their 
brokers in a weakened condition,” he 
said. 

Revenge: Mayor Wesley E. Vaughn 
of Hammonton, N. J., announced that 
either the express trains of the Penn- 
sylvania-Reading Sea Shore lines would 
stop at his town, or he would propose 
an ordinance cutting their speed to ten 
miles an hour within the city limits. 
Recently four trains were taken off 
the 30-mile run to Philadelphia, creat- 
ing a complete lack of train service to 
that city between noon and 8 P. M. 
As a result, said the Mayor indignant- 
ly, Hammonton residents going for an 
evening at the theatre in Philadelphia 
must leave at noon. 

Code Violation: The Ever Ready 
Label Corp. of New York, the coun- 
try’s largest printer of NRA labels, 
was summoned to appear before the 
State Compliance Board to answer 
charges of violating the Gummed La- 
bel and Embossed Seal Code. Typo- 
graphical and printing pressmen’s 
unions complain that employes of the 
corporation have been worked as much 
as 80 hours a week, and demand that 
Ever Ready’s right to print NRA la- 
bels be revoked. Mrs. Elinore M. Her- 
rick, acting chairman of the board, 
said she thought the unions “have been 
more than patient with this employer.” 
Ever Ready requires every purchaser 
of seals to send a signed statement 
that he is abiding by the National Re- 
covery Act. 

Solution: The Outdoor Cleanliness 
Association of New York, in an ef- 
fort to clean up the city streets, in- 
vited Mark O’Connell, a white wing, 
to address a meeting of their organi- 
zation in a fashionable Park Avenue 
apartment. Mr. O’Connell, clad in his 
spotless white uniform, stood up be- 
fore his audience. “People west of 
Ninth Avenue,” he said, “throw gar- 
bage from upstairs windows .. . the 
streets always seem to be dirty. But 
the thing about it is, they dirty ’em 
and we clean ’em up, and they dirty 
’em again.” 

Refund: Rear Admiral Richard H. 
Leigh, who was on the State Depart- 
ment payroll while he was chief naval 
adviser at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Geneva, was docked 12 cents 
on his expense account. Admiral Leigh 
wrote in his expense record that his 
boat had reached Havre at 8:30 A.M. 
and that his allowance of $6 a day 
should begin from that hour. The pay- 
master in Paris wrote the Admiral 
that his boat had not arrived until 9 
A.M. and would he please refund 12 
cents. 
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CUBA: President Mendieta Suspends Civil Rights 
As Murders, Strikes, and Plots Challenge His Regime 


President Carlos Mendieta of Cuba, 
twice jailed for his liberalism by the 
despot-President, Gerardo Machado, 
last week felt compelled to adopt des- 
potic methods himself. Discerning un- 
mistakable symptoms of an island- 
wide Communist revolt, the white- 
haired physician suspended for 90 days 
the civil rights guaranteed by the Pro- 
visional Constitution. 

He assumed power to arrest and hold 
persons for ten days on mere suspicion 
that they are “enemies of the State,” 
to censor communications, search 
homes, seize newspapers, and disperse 
meetings. He decreed “National De- 
fense Laws,” under which foreign strike 
leaders may be deported, and native 
agitators fined and jailed. 

Labor disturbances which had threat- 
ened his regime ever since he took 
office Jan. 18 became critical Monday 
of last week.- Truck drivers, newspa- 
per workers, and railway and hospital 
employes struck as a protest against 
his action in ordering troops to guard 
strikébreakers in a tobacco factory 
boycott... Union leaders called sympa- 
thy striker, thereby defying a law re- 
quirihg- them to give the government 
eight days notice of impending walk- 
outs. Dr. Mendieta threw 90 of them 
in prison. 

Tuesday he announced his repressive 
decrees. Wednesday assassins tried to 
kill Dr. Cosme de la Torriente, his 
scholarly Secretary of State. In Amer- 
ican gangster. fashion, they drove 
alongside the Secretary’s car and 
thrust a machine-gun muzzle close to 
his ribs. The weapon jammed and 
failed to go off. The attackers es- 
caped. 

Thursday the Cuban Confederation of 
Labor, a partially Communist organi- 
zation which opposes “reactionary and 
capitalistic oppression,” called a gen- 
eral strike. The walkers-out included 
employes of the American-owned Cu- 
ban Telephone Co., who promptly 
chopped up cables and smashed switch- 
boards, thus silencing 33,000 phones in 
Havana and 6,000 more in the interior. 
Riots broke out in other cities. At 
Cienfuegos, a coast town, a gang shot 
and fatally wounded Dr. Juan Figueroa, 
head of the health department. 

Residents of Havana, minus news- 
papers, heard alarming reports that 
American Marines had landed; that the 
strikers, estimated at 200,000, and the 
semi-Fascist ABC secret society, were 
arming themselves for a pitched battle. 
Saturday morning two carloads of 
rioters sped through the streets shoot- 
ing at any man they saw in a police 
or army uniform. Scattered firing be- 
gan from housetops. 

But no important clashes occurred. 
Troops escorted strike-breakers to the 
docks and watched them load several 
vessels. Others guarded bread and 


milk wagons. One detachment re- 
stored partial telephone service by 
rounding up strikers, marching them to 
work, and methodically pricking them 
in the backs with bayonets. 

Last Monday hundreds of strikers 
returned to their jobs and Cuba’s trou- 
bles seemed to be blowing over. But 
nervous dock guards fired into one 
group of strikers who claimed they 
were merely seeking to work, killing 
one man and wounding several others. 
Rodolpho Mendez Penate, Secretary of 
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in the conflict with government and 
Heimwehr forces. ' 

At Police headquarters they gave 
their names as Mrs. C. E. Lascelles- 
Waddington and Miss Elizabeth. Lea- 
cock, a student. Mrs. Waddington is 
the wife of a Cambridge professor and 
a cousin of King George’s son-in-law, 
the Earl of Harewood. 

Released after a three-hour question- 
ing, they proceeded to the British Lega- 
tion in the Metternichgasse to lodge a 
protest. Later Mrs. Waddington gave 
her story to G. E. R. Gedye of The 
New York Times. 

“My action was entirely non-polit- 
ical.” she said. “I have tried... to get 
in touch with working-class families, 
who I know are completely destitute 





Labor, whose order was held respon- 
sible for the confusion, resigned. 

Despite the tension, optimistic mer- 
chants decorated their stores and 
streets with gay bunting in prepara- 
tion for “Tourist Week.” Storekeep- 
ers, accustomed to casual shootings, 
fondly hoped the gala week would at- 
tract an influx of spendthrift Ameri- 
cans indifferent to flying bullets. 


AUSTRIA: Police Arrest English 
Women Aiding Socialist Poor 


One morning last week two English- 
women knocked at the door of a work- 
er’s home in the poor Floridsdorf dis- 
trict of Vienna. They had called in the 
district before, always to give a few 
shillings of their own money to desti- 
tute women and children, dependents of 
members of the Socialist party that 
once ruled the city. 

A man opened the door, and as they 
entered, a second man stepped forward. 
They were detectives, sent to arrest the 
women on a charge of aiding the fam- 
ily of a Socialist worker shot last month 








KEYSTONE 


Strikers in Havana: Storekeepers are Getting Used to Casual Shootings 


since the unemployment allowance has 
been stopped in the case of every one 
of the thousands who have been ar- 
rested... 

“I told the police that this man’s 
widow had eight children, that he was 
not involved in the fighting, but had 
been arrested with several hundred 
others simply because they lived in one 
of the municipal buildings, and that 
after their arrest they were shot dead 
by the Heimwehr. 

“IT told the police that I did not in- 
quire into the politics of a dead father 
when I found orphaned children starv- 
ing ... The Police Commissar said 
that it was forbidden to help the chil- 
dren of men in prison.” 


FRANCE: Plots and Melodrama 
Further Shroud Stavisky Case 


Eugene Frot, whose appearance sug- 
gests a mild-tempered French school- 
master, has been looked on as a sin- 
ister figure in Paris ever since “Bloody 
Feb. 6.” As Minister of the Interior, 
he was accused of giving the order to 
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fire on civilians in the riots which fol- 
lowed the Stavisky case. 

Last week, Jean Chiappe, forced out 
as Paris police chief in the scandal, 
painted him as an even more diabolical 
figure. Shouting a charge which most 
Parisians had only whispered, he an- 
nounced that M. Frot had planned to 
turn on his compatriots with machine 
guns and tanks, and establish himself 
as French dictator by a Leftist coup 
d’etat. Only the sudden resignation of 
the Daladier Ministry foiled the plot. 

M. Frot, clad in the old-fashioned 





WIDE WORLD 
Eugene Frot, Accused of Planning 
Coup to Become Dictator of France 


clothes he affects, faced the 44 Depu- 
ties who cor stitute the Chamber’s com- 
mission of mquiry into the Stavisky 
scandal. Fingering his thin beard and 
smiling, he dismissed Chiappe’s charge 
as “a rather amusing detective story.” 

But Paris remained unconvinced. M. 
Frot is enthusiastically hated. Legal 
colleagues publicly burned his robes. 
For a time last month he was in hid- 
ing while Royalists waited to kill him 
outside his home. 

M. Chiappe admitted that he had no 
personal knowledge of the “gang” sup- 
posed to surround the former Minister, 
and named no authority for his 
charges. “You have brought us an al- 
legation but no proofs!” an angry Dep- 
uty cried. Proofs have been notably 
scarce in the baffling Stavisky case. 

Edouard Daladier, former Premier, 
admitted at the inquiry that Chiappe 
had warned him of a Frot plot. But 
he believed that the celebrated sleuth 
exaggerated. The two engaged in a 
bitter battle over their famous tele- 
phone conversation last month. Chiappe 
still maintained that when told he must 
resign he merely said he would be in 
the street (‘a la rue”), meaning out 
of a job. M. Daladier reiterated that 
the expression was “dans la rue,” 
meaning out in the street with the 
rioters. 

Stavisky’s pale widow, lovely in her 
smart mourning, came to the Chamber 
from La Petite Roquette Prison. For 


hours Deputies bombarded her with 
questions which she answered with 
charm and apparent candor. When she 
left they realized she had told them 
nothing. 

Police questioned a pretty manikin 
and obtained clues which led them to 
some of Stavisky’s jewels. Pawned at 
Orleans, 75 miles south of Paris, they 
were valued at $78,000, or about $30,- 
922,000 less than the total lost by the 
late swindler’s victims. Two officials 
of the pawnshop were arrested. 

Adding to the general confusion, a 
girl witness and a young lawyer who 
had brooded over the case went insane. 
Raymond Hubert, counsel to Stavisky’s 
secretary, threw himself into the slug- 
gish Seine, but was saved. The reason 
for his attempted suicide remained un- 
known, just one more incident to puzzle 
the investigators. 


FASCIST MOVEMENT: Veteran Group 
And Military Students Make Demands 


Fascism, already triumphant in Italy, 
Germany, and Austria, marched for- 
ward last week in _liberty-loving 
France. In Paris, members of the 
Cross of Fire adopted a program call- 
ing for a corporate State, a Parliament 
of experts, and government control of 
industry. 

Originally an organization of war 
veterans decorated for gallantry in ac- 
tion, the Cross of Fire now includes 
relatives of veterans and the cadets of 
the St. Cyr Military School. Since last 
month’s riots, in which several vet- 
erans died, membership has grown 
rapidly and now includes at least 
165,000 men. 

The numerically weak Socialists, al- 
ready upset by two other Fascist 
groups totaling 270,000 members, and 
by the Fascist tinge of the Doumergue 
Cabinet, talked wildly of establishing 
an “anti-Fascist common front.” In 
desperation they decided to bury their 
old hatchet with the Communists and 
seek Red aid against the common 
menace, 


> 
ARABIA: Palace “Discovered,” 
But Did Sheba Really Exist? 


Andre Malraux, a young French nov- 
elist, and Capt. Edouard Corniglion- 
Molignier, an aviator, flew over Jibuti, 
on the Gulf of Aden, and landed last 
week. 

Hurriedly they sought a cable office 
and dispatched a message to L’Intran- 
sigeant, a Paris newspaper: “Have 
discovered legendary town Sheba, 
twenty towers cr temples still stand- 
ing. On north boundary Ruba-el-Khali 
(the Great Arabian Desert). Have 
taken photographs for L’Intransige- 
ant.” 

They gave no further details from 
Africa across the Gulf of Aden and 
Arabia of the expedition. Their 900- 
mile trip carried them over scorching 
sands where a forced landing might 
have meant death from thirst if not 
from hostile tribesmen. 

They planned to land on a second trip 


and search in the desolate mounds and 
valleys for the storied treasure of the 
ancient city. The biblical account of 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Sol- 
omon describes her fabulous wealth. 
“And she came to Jerusalem with a 
very great train, with camels that bare 
spices, and very much gold, and pre- 
cious stones... 

“And she gave the king an hundred 
and twenty talents of gold, and of 
spices very great store, and precious 
stones.” (1 Kings, 10.) For centuries 
men have searched for her gold. 


The ruins located by the Frenchmen 
are about 1,000 miles southeast of Jeru- 
salem. Research of scholars places the 
land of the Sabeans much farther 
south, in Yemen, with a capital at 
Marib. Sheba’s famous visit may have 
occurred at about 950 B. C., but no 
Sabean inscriptions refer to her, and 
her very existence is questioned by 
some archaeologists. The authorities’ 
comments on the discovery showed a 
scientific skepticism. 

“Sheba’s kingdom and its capital al- 
ready have been discovered and have 
been known for many years to have ex- 
isted in the southern part of Arabia,” 
said Rene Dussaud of the Louvre Muse- 
um in Paris. 

“A nice story about Solomon and 
Sheba,” Prof. Richard J. H. Gottheil of 
Columbia remarked, “but probably a 
mere myth. So far as we know, there 
never was such a Queen, and if there 
was no Queen the chances are that 
there was no capital for her.” 


JAPAN: Two Killed, a Suicide, 
And Almost 100 Drowned 


Two tragedies last week shocked 
Japan. 


® Friday an assailant shot Sanji Muto, 
publisher and industrialist, killed Mu- 
to’s secretary, and committed suicide. 
Muto died next day. Police at first 
thought the publisher’s connection with 
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the $290,000,000 widely resented Mitsui 
banking and textile interests might 
have motivated the killer. They final- 
ly learned that he was enraged because 
Muto had rejected an article he had 
written. 


® Monday the small but heavily armed 
new torpedo boat Tomozuru capsized 
off the naval base at Sasebo, drown- 
ing almost 100 officers and men. 
Only 527 tons, and below London Naval 
Treaty restrictions, she was completed 
Feb. 26, the first of a fleet of 21 craft 
that will mount larger guns than most 
American destroyers of more than 
twice their tonnage. 


IRAQ: Two Young Adventurers 
Meet Death Among Arab Band 


Down the turquoise Tigris River, past 
graceful date palms and dead Baby- 
lonian cities, two men paddled a small 
collapsible canvas canoe. They were 
unaware of any danger. Both were 
young and confident. One was Ru- 
dolph May, a German journalist; the 
other was Ray Fisher, a Bachelor of 
Science fresh from the University of 
Cincinnati. Tired of books and libra- 
ries, he was seeking material in strange 
lands for his Master’s thesis. 

Ray Fisher had always said that his 
luck was invincible. His letters talked 
of “Fisher luck.” A _ skillful middle- 
weight boxer, he felt that he could take 
care of himself in the surliest company. 
Unscathed, he had adventured afoot, 
by mule, and on a bicycle in France, 
Spain, Italy, Greece, and Egypt. “Fish- 
er luck” had brought him safely out of 
some critical situations. 

About 120 miles southeast of Bagh- 
dad the two canoeists decided to rest. 
They headed into one of the numerous 
canals which irrigate the sultry plain. 
Above them appeared suddenly a group 
of Arab tribesmen. The swarthy 
strangers demanded matches, then lev- 
eled rifles and fired. : 

Fisher toppled into the river, a bul- 
let through his head. His companion, 
severely wounded in the abdomen, 
swam across the canal and staggered 
into the hut of a farmer. Later, in a 
hospital, he died. 

Iraqui authorities, spurred on by the 
American Charge d’Affaires at Bagh- 
dad, rounded up five suspects and prom- 


ised a thorough investigation. The 
motive for the double slaying, they 
thought, was robbery. Fisher had 


stated in Baghdad that he was carry- 
ing a considerable sum of money—news 
which would travel among desert Arabs 
even more swiftly than “Fisher luck.” 


U.S.S.R.: American Says Soviet 
“Stole” Idea for Huge Palace 


The tallest structure in the world, 
Suggesting the Tower of Babel and sur- 
mounted by a statue of Lenin 262 feet 
high—such is the projected Palace of 
the Soviets in Moscow. Already the 
cause of one confusion of tongues in 
America, it started another last week. 
William Zorach, distinguished New 


York sculptor, accused the Soviets of 
stealing his design. 

Photographs of the accepted archi- 
tect’s drawing struck Mr. Zorach “right 
between the eyes.” He found the pic- 
tures suspiciously reminiscent of a 
plaster model he sent to Moscow in 
July, 1932, as an entrant in a world- 
wide contest for palace design spon- 
sored by the Soviet. 

Mr. Zorach’s design included a shaft 
310 feet high, rising from a double cir- 
cular base representing two cog wheels. 
He felt that the winning design of B. M. 
Yofan, Soviet architect, mutilated his 
ideas to make a “colossal architectural 
atrocity.” 

The sculptor’s friend, Simon Breines, 
a young American architect, offered an 
explanation for the “theft.” One of the 
winners of the original competition of 
1931, and a recent co-worker with M. 
Yofan, Mr. Breines said that the Soviet 
architect devised his circular structure 
in 1931, before Mr. Zorach’s model 
reached Moscow. 

. M. Yofan’s model, he admitted, did 
not then include a shaft or a statue of 
Lenin. The addition, he thought, was 





inspired by Russians who ordered M. 
Yofan to increase the height of the 
projected structure and crown it with 
Lenin’s figure. 

“Tt was natural for Yofan, in order 
to comply, to add to the height of his 
design by continuing upward the forms 
already dictated by his original con- 
ception,” said Mr. Breines. 


The first row over the palace oc- 
curred in 1932 and involved Hector O. 
Hamilton, a young British-born archi- 
tect then living in New Jersey. One of 
three first-prize winners in the original 
competition, Mr. Hamilton traveled to 
Moscow to work out his plans with M. 
Yofan and another Russian architect. 

Friction developed and the Soviet fi- 
nally rejected his design. Mr. Hamil- 
ton intimated that the Soviet was try- 
ing to please America in the pre-recog- 
nition days, and said his reception grew 
cool as soon as he disclosed that he was 





a British subject. He threatened: to 
press a claim for $297,000. 

The present plans, drawn by M. Yof- 
an, a wiry, shaggy-headed native of 
Odessa, call for a building 1,099 feet 
tall. Topped by a figure higher than 
the Statue of Liberty, the memorial 
will rise 1,361 feet or 113 feet higher 
than the Empire State Building in New 
York. 


GERMANY: “Self-Help” of Mob 
Stops Film Starring Jewess 


Before the Nazis came to power, 
Elisabeth Bergner, blond Austrian-Jew- 
ish actress, was the idol of German 
theatregoers. Last week the Ministry 
of Propaganda ruled that she may not 
appear even in a film. 

This action followed a demonstration 
by a mob in brown shirts and mufti 
which stormed the opening perform- 
ance of “Catherine the Great,” a Brit- 
ish film starring Fraulein Bergner. The 
picture, which ,jhad been passed by a 
supposedly watchful Nazi censor, at- 
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Proposed Moscow Palace of the Soviets (Left), Which William 
Zorach of New York Says Was a Steal on His Design (Right) 


tracted to a Berlin movie palace a 
fashionable crowd of Germans and 
foreign diplomats. 

But when the first celebrities arrived, 
the rioters yelled “Down with Jews!” 
spattered eggs over the posters in the 
lobby, and fought to prevent anyone 
from entering. Police escorted the au- 
dience inside, where the obese figure of 
Col. Ernst Roehm, leader of the Storm 
Troops, unexpectedly appeared in the 
role of the actress’s defender. From the 
stage he announced that he was speak- 
ing in the name of Chancellor Hitler, 
and requested everybody present to re- 
alize that Germany was a land of law 
and order. 

The performance proceeded, and at 
its conclusion the audience enthusias- 
tically applauded Fraulein Bergner. 
But next day the Propaganda Ministry 
ordered the film withdrawn. 


Many Germans regretted it. Frau- 
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lein Bergner, a slim, beautiful woman 
of 33, is classed by some critics with 
Duse and Bernhardt. Her roles as St. 
Joan in Shaw’s play, and as Tessa in 
“The Constant Nymph” have made her 
famous all over the Continent. She is 
now starring in London in “Escape Me 
Never,” the hit of the season. 
Significantly, the Berlin riots oc- 
curred three days after an announce- 
ment by Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels, 
Propaganda Minister, that non-Aryans, 
previously banned from German the- 
atres, were reappearing. Requesting 
German authorities to prevent such 
lawbreaking, he hinted that if his re- 
quest were ignored the public might 
resort to “self-help to defend itself.” 


* 
HUNGARY: 250 Midgets Join to 


Defend Their “Racial Purity” 


“Justice for Dwarfs!” 

Normal men and women who read 
this motto on banners carried by Buda- 
pest midgets last week found it hard to 
keep a straight face. But the midgets 
were deadly serious. Shrilly announc- 
ing that they wanted to maintain their 
“racial purity,” they demanded a law 
prohibiting marriages between dwarfs 
and individuals of normal size. 

Led by a 30-inch chief, they formed 
a national union and drew up a pro- 
gram. It recommends immediate con- 
struction of houses not to exceed nine 
feet in height, and half-fare privileges 
for dwarfs in street cars, trains, and 
theatres. 

The pint-sized conferees also call on 
Hungarian merchants to stock minia- 
ture dresses and suits. They are tired, 
they said, of wearing children’s clothes. 

Of the 250 who joined the union, 50 
claim to inherit their short stature from 
small maternal grandmothers. The oth- 
ers trace it to illness, injuries, or de- 
ficient pituitary glands. For next year 
they have called an _ international 
midget congress in Budapest, to repre- 
sent 10,000 of their kind throughout the 
world. The gathering’s principal aim 
will be to further a dwarf’s “racial pur- 
ity,” a movement similar to that orig- 
inated by German Nazis to insure tall, 
husky Nordics. 


BRITAIN: Downing Street Bans 
Lansbury’s Book of “Secrets” 


The British Government last week 
slammed the door of No. 10 Downing 
Street on the over-curious pen of Ed- 
gar Lansbury. It requested that his 
new book, “My Father,” a biography 
of George Lansbury, the veteran Labor 
Leader, be withdrawn from circula- 
tion. 

The Ministry disapproved of pas- 
sages over which Edgar Lansbury had 
probably wagged his shaggy head in 
delight: those describing the delibera- 
tions of the last Labor Cabinet. Based 
on material which the elder Lansbury, 
Commissioner of Works in that gov- 
ernment, gave his son, the book out- 


lined in detail the arguments over cut- 
ting the dole. 

This was the issue which split the 
Labor Cabinet wide open and caused 
its fall. Thereafter Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, Philip Snowden, and J. H. Thomas 
found their support among the Conserv- 
atives, while the elder Lansbury and 
the rest of the Labor Ministers sat 
with the Opposition. 

Edgar Lansbury’s revelations of the 
Cabinet discussions violated the Official 
Secrets Act. Ministers are not sup- 
posed to disclose what is said around 
the mahogany table in the white, pan- 
eled room in No. 10, scene of Britain’s 
Cabinet meetings. Not until the war 
did a secretary take minutes of the 
deliberations. Even now Ministers may 
keep no diaries of the proceedings. 
They may make only the briefest notes 
of matters relating to their own de- 
partments. And, to insure the secrecy 
even of these, the blotting paper set 
before each place is carefully destroyed 
at the end of the meeting. 


* 
LABOR PARTY: Socialists Win 


Control of London Council 


For the first time in history, the La- 
bor party last week gained control of 
the London County Council, ruler of 
all London except the still autonomous 
financial district which was the original 
city. Almost doubling their represen- 
tation in the old Council, 69 Laborites 
won seats. The Municipal Reform 
(Conservative) party retained only 55 
of its 83 places, and the Liberals, who 
had had 6, lost all of them. The Lon- 
don victory, coupled with repeated La- 
bor triumphs in parliamentary by-elec- 
tions and the November municipal elec- 
tion landslide, put the Labor party in 
high good humor. It is convinced it 
will control Parliament again as soon 
as the country decides to hold a gen- 
eral election. 

Revived: London society is fulfilling 
the wish of those who gaze wistfully 
toward the past. Mounting sales of 
snuff and snuff-boxes indicated last 
week that smart men and women are 
reverting to the good old days, habits, 
and sneezes of their Georgian ances- 
tors. 

Reunion: Britons, glancing at the 
Court news last Thursday, discovered 
that “the Duke and Duchess of Bruns- 
wick visited Their Majesties today and 
remained to luncheon.” With a start 
the readers realized that the Duchess 
of Brunswick was the former Princess 
Louise, daughter of the German Kaiser. 
She is the first member of the German 
royal family to visit the British King 
and Queen since the World War. 

Alcheiny: In Cape Town $32,300 
worth of gold was nailed in a wooden 
box. Pulicemen guarded it until it was 
safe aboard a steamer. The purser 
locked the box in a storeroom, which 
was unopened until the vessel arrived 
last week at Southampton. There po- 
lice saw the box unloaded and guarded 


it on its journey to London. But when 
the box was opened, the bobbies be- 
gan to sing with dismay. In it nestled 
no gold, but nine cents worth of ce- 
ment nails. The box, unbroken red wax 
seals included, was worth $2.30. 


OTHER NATIONS: Manchukuo’s 
Rocky Weeks Under Kang Teh 


When Henry Pu-yi two weeks ago 
became Kang Teh, Emperor of Ta Man- 
chou Ti Kuo (Manchukuo), he said his 
country was “bathed in the radiance of 
the sun, moon, and stars.” He also 
promised an “era of reconstruction.” 
Last week a cloud cut off the celestial 
radiance. In Ilan, 140 miles northeast 
of Harbin, peasants suddenly rose and 
slew Col. Asakichi Izuka, commander 
of a Japanese regiment. Ten of the 
Colonel’s fellow officers engaged in the 
fighting were reported missing in the 
first week of the new era. 

Turkey: Spring came to Istanbul last 
week and blossomed in fruit trees and 
flowers. It bloomed, too, in the withered 
heart of Zaro Agha (see cover). 

The incredibly old and wrinkled Turk 
who boasts of 160 years, petitioned the 
government for a salary raise so that 
he might suitably court a Moslem 
beauty of 40. If his request and suit 
succeed, she will be his thirteenth wife. 

Mme. Zaro Agha the Twelfth divorced 
him four years ago, following his 
American tour. He returned home with 
a deficit of $6,000 instead of the mil- 
lions he had hoped to earn. His poverty 
and his pictures with blond chorus girls 
on his knee finished Mme. Agha. 

Save for one sip of rum in the year 
1800, the oldest man in the world has 
been a teetotaler all his life. When he 
announced his American trip, his ad- 
vance publicity indicated that he might 
pose as a prohibitionist’s exhibit in this 
country. His onlysubstantial offer, how- 
ever, was from a traveling flea circus. 

On his return to Istanbul, the gov- 
ernment gave him a job as doorman at 
the Municipal Building as a token of 
gratitude for having won even more 
foreign publicity for Turkey than Mus- 
tapha Kemal. 

Spain: In December the government 
declared Spain in a “state of preven- 
tion,” mildest of its three degrees of 
martial law. But the “state” failed to 
prevent rapidly increasing strikes in 
the building, printing, and other trades. 
Last week Rafael Salazar Alonzo, new, 
violently anti-Marxist Minister of the 
Interior, declared Spain in a “state of 
alarm,” its second degree of martial 
law. 

The new Lerroux Cabinet rushed a 
bill through the Cortes to increase the 
police force, and Senor Alonzo raided 
Syndicalist, Communist, Fascist, and 
Socialist headquarters in Madrid. He 
clamped padlocks on them and sup- 
pressed their newspapers. A general 
strike threatened in spite of all pre- 


“ventive measures, and Spain appeared 


to be approaching its third state— 
martial law itself. 
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MR. CHIEF JUSTICE: Charles 
Evans Hughes in Court Robes 


More than twenty years ago, when 
Louis D. Brandeis was a crusading rad- 
ical lawyer in Boston and Charles 
Evans Hughes (see cover) was the re- 
form Governor of New York, Brandeis 
said of Hughes: “His is the most en- 
lightened mind of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” 

It was Mr. Brandeis’s way of indi- 
cating that Mr. Hughes, able as he was, 
was a trifle out of date intellectually. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
Bostonian has since abandoned that 
view, for last week, sitting together on 
the bench of the United States Supreme 
Court, the septuagenarians, Brandeis 


and Hughes, concurred in an opinion 


that the State had the power to make 
a grocery store proprietor charge more 
than he wanted to for a quart of milk. 
By this decision, another rock was 
cleared from the path of the New Deal. 
This Monday the Chief Justice again 
joined the liberals when they dissented 
from a decision voiding a Federal 
Trade Commission ruling. 

When Charles Evans Hughes was 13 
years old, he wrote an essay on “The 
Limitations of the Human Mind.” It is 
an indication that even at this early 
age he had no time for fooling. 

A frail man in his early days, he had 
nearly burned himself out with work in 
a New York law office before he was 
30. He retired for a couple of years to 
the Cornell law faculty, returning to 
practice when he felt his strength re- 
stored. Then, in 1904, the chairman of 
a legislative committee was looking for 
a counsel to probe into the insurance 
scandals which the late Joseph Pulit- 
zer’s New York World had exposed. 

“How about Charley Hughes?” sug- 
gested The World’s editor, who was one 
of the few aware of Hughes’s ability. 

“Charley” got the job and the use he 
made of it has become part of Ameri- 
can history. He made hash of some of 
New York’s greatest names. Rather 
than face his merciless, unemotional 
questioning, many a financial brave fled 
to Europe. In the midst of the investi- 
gation, Hughes was nominated for 
Mayor of New York, but declined. Af- 
terward, however, he ran for Governor, 
was elected, and began an immediate 
fight against bossism in order to “hand 
the government back to the people.” 

He fell under Theodore Roosevelt’s 
eye. T. R. was looking then for a man 
to succeed him in the Presidency when 
he retired. “I may find it my duty to 
support Hughes,” he wrote to Mrs. 
William Howard Taft, whose husband 
was also under consideration. 

In the end, Taft was favored, but 
Mr. Hughes was not informed of the 
fact. He prepared to make a speech 
outlining his policies, but Roosevelt, in 
the White House, moved to bury his 
campaign before it began. The after- 
noon of the day the Governor was 
scheduled to speak, T. R. issued a gen- 
eral blast against “malefactors of great 


wealth” which drove the Hughes ad- 
dress clear off every front page. 

“If Hughes wants to play this game, 
he’s got to learn the rules,” chuckled 
T. R. 

When Taft became President, how- 
ever, he made Hughes a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. In 1916, the Justice 
heeded the plea of his fellow Republi- 
cans and stepped down off the bench 
to run for President against Woodrow 
Wilson. It was a ding-dong fight, and 
on Election Night the early editions 
screamed out the news that Hughes 
had won. The reporters called him up 
for a statement. 

“The President has retired,” said 
Mrs. Hughes, who answered the phone. 

The joke, as it turned out, was on 
her. When California’s vote was count- 
ed, Mr. Hughes discovered that he 
would not become President after all. 
He had snubbed Hiram Johnson in a 
San Francisco hotel lobby during the 
campaign, and Mr. Johnson, then Gov- 
ernor, spiked the Republican cause to 
get back at him. 


Had Mr. Hughes, instead of Wood- 


practice law. But the death of Chief 
Justice Taft in 1930 recalled him to 
public life, for President Hoover asked 
him to become successor to the Chief 
Justice. 

A strange thing happened. Admitted- 
ly, Mr. Hughes was one of the coun- 
try’s ablest lawyers. It had been sup- 
posed that his appointment would be 
confirmed by the Senate without ques- 
tion. But the Progressive “Sons of the 
Wild Jackass” immediately attacked 
him as a reactionary counsel to “Big 
Business,” a man to whom property 
rights were more sacred than human 
rights. 

Mr. Hughes was astonished. It had 
not occurred to him that he had altered 
his philosophy since the days when he 
was fighting the “interests” as Gov- 
ernor of New York. After his appoint- 
ment was squeezed through, he con- 
founded the critics by returning to that 
early liberalism. The Court’s hairline 
conservative majority of one was re- 
versed, with consequences that have be- 
come increasingly vital. Both of the 
all-important decisions upholding the 
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Supreme Court: (Left to Right, Seated) Brandeis, Van Devanter, Hughes, 
McReynolds, Sutherland; (Standing) Roberts, Butler, Stone, Cardozo 
New Deal have been reached by but a 
single vote. 

At 72, Chief Justice Hughes has lost 
none of the spring in his step, or the 


row Wilson, been in the White House 
during the ensuing four years, what 
effect would it have had on world his- 
tory? 

The Republicans finally returned to 
power in 1920, and Mr. Harding offered 
Mr. Hughes the portfolio of Secretary 
of State. For three years the upright 
New Yorker sat at the Cabinet table 
among sordid spoilsmen whom the oil 
scandals later relegated to disgrace. As 
a diplomat, he is remembered for the 
bold stroke with which he inaugurated 
the Washington Naval Conference, by 
announcing that the United States 
would scrap her battleships. In other 
matters, however, he declined to play 
the role of international evangelist 
which raany of our Secretaries of State 
have attempted. During his regime, 
communications to the State Depart- 
ment fiom the League of Nations were 
not even answered. 

In 1925, Mr. Hughes resigned from 
office and returned to New York to 


rifle-like attack in his voice. He has 
time for little relaxation, and drives his 
fellow Justices to keep the calendar 
moving. But he has mellowed and 
learned to smile. 

When “Of Thee I Sing,” a musical 
satire which gibed at statesmen and 
Supreme Court alike, came to Washing- 
ton, the Chief Justice expressed a wish 
to see it. But finally he decided not to 
attend, because, he remarked dryly, 
“the audience might mistake me for 
one of the characters.” 

Another time, in the robing room, 
where the Justices discard their black 
gowns after a court session, he slyly 
told his colleagues of a remark he had 
overheard in the court room as they 
filed out. 

“My God,” said a spectator, “what 


dignity!” 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


NEW EDITOR: Economic Forum 
Joined by Frank A. Vanderlip 





The United States is “a nation of 
economic illiterates,” said Frank A. 
Vanderlip many years ago to a shocked 
convention of bankers. Last week the 
versatile financier, ex-president of the 
National City Bank of New York and 
ex-Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
took steps to remedy the situation. He 
joined Joseph Mead as co-editor of the 
Economic Forum, a learned quarterly 
for “one in one thousand” which Mr. 
Mead helped found a year ago. 

Mr. Vanderlip intends to produce 
“authoritative opinion” for his readers, 
who, he says, are “men of restless men- 
tality.” In the first issue under his 
tutelage he suggests a “housecleaning 
in the American banking system by 
segregating commercial banking from 
investment banking.” The idea, anathe- 
ma to most “New Era” bankers, would 
insure complete liquidity in commercial 
banks. Then Mr. Vanderlip continues: 

“The handwriting on the wall was 
very clear last Spring. Too long the 
banks had been running department 
stores of finance, instead of understand- 
ing and providing for the contingen- 
cies that may arise in each department. 
If it took a complete break-down last 
Spring to teach them ... the whole 
tragedy may have been worth it.” 

The new editor has always had a 
flare for phrase making, and once called 
the United States “the outstanding flop- 
house for the intellectually unem- 
ployed.” 

After leaving the University of Ill- 
inois, young Frank Vanderlip started 
on The Chicago Tribune as a hotel re- 
porter, and in 1889 landed on the finan- 
cial page. Then he went to Washing- 
ton to become Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury under McKinley, jumping 
from there to a vice presidency of the 
National City Bank. Eight years lat- 
er, in 1909 he became president, resign- 
ing in 1919. 

But the years of orthodox banking 
activity failed to destroy his open-mind- 
edness. An ardent gold standardist for 
years, the government’s recent slide 
off the yellow metal had his full back- 
ing. When Howard Scott popped up 
with technocracy, Mr. Vanderlip, in- 
stead of regarding him with horror as 
his banker brothers did, invited him 
to his rambling Scarborough, N. Y., 
home on the banks of the Hudson. The 
banker found much good in the idea, 
and believed with Scott that the ma- 
chine should be made an instrument of 
liberation for the laboring man. 

He was loud in his protests against 
the Eighteenth Amendment and even 
accepted the chairmanship of the na- 
tional advisory board of the Crusaders. 
Speaking for the “Committee for the 
Nation,” which he ardently supports, 
he came out flatly for inflation, a 
move that would cut away a large 
chunk of the Vanderlip fortune. 

He has no idea of making the Eco- 
nomic Forum a United States equiva- 


lent of the profound and scholarly Brit- 
ish Economic Journal. Rather he hopes 
to keep it the small, beautifully printed 
quarterly that it is, and fill it with 
simple, direct articles that may be read 
without giving the reader brain fag. 
He will doubtless use many of those 
writers who contributed to the first 
four issues—such men as Alvin John- 
son, who outlined the NRA before it 
was born, Frederick Soddy, Bassett 
Jones, Walter Rautenstrauch, the 
technocrat, and Ralph Borsodi, the New 
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Frank Vanderlip, Editor of Quarter- 
ly for “One Person in a Thousand” 


Jersey economist who built his own 
home, grows his own food, weaves his 
own cloth, and cuts his own hair. 

Mr. Vanderlip divides his time fairly 
evenly between his country home, his 
Wall Street office, where he tends large- 
ly to personal properties since he has 
resigned the bulk of his directorates, 
and his newly purchased Fifty-Fourth 
Street home in New York. On moving 
in he found the library walls studded 
with big game trophies. 

“I wouldn’t put a worm on a fish- 
hook,” he says, looking at them with 
horror. “They make me distinctly un- 
comfortable . . . They won’t be here 
long.” 


CONTEMPT: Louisville Editor 
Riles Kentucky Legislature 


A few hot Frankforters, natives of 
the capital of Kentucky, sometimes 
make news around election time by 
shooting up the polls. Between elec- 
tions, news stories occasionally dribble 
out, as when Gov. Ruby Laffoon ap- 
points such people as Hoot Gibson, Mae 
West, Jack Dempsey, and Mitzi Green 
as Colonels on his staff, or when the 
disgruntled unemployed march irately 
into the State Capital as they did last 
September. 

As a rule the press feels kindly to- 
ward Kentucky’s antics, but last week 
a Frankfort story left the country 
spotted with angry newspaper men. 


The Legislature took the liberty of 
throwing a newspaper editor in jail. 
Had he been the editor of a Kentucky 
mountain weekly it would have been 
one thing. But the man the Legisla- 
ture jailed was sprightly Vance Armen- 
trout, acting editor of the big and pow- 
erful Louisville Courier-Journal. 

The reason for all the hullabaloo 
was that last week, in its editorial- 
page “Point of View” letter column, 
The Courier-Journal published an anony- 
mous letter from “A Member of the 
House of Representatives.” Some pret- 
ty serious charges were bandied about. 

“It’s funny to think how a Demo- 
cratic Legislature,” the letter said, 
“can smother things as this one has 
done. Everything that suited the ad- 
ministration .. . was allowed to come 
out in the open, but when some little 
threat . . . began to step on the toes 
of the administration . .. it was smoth- 
ered... 

“Has the Speaker had his hands 
tied? Yes... (he) recognizes (the 
floor leader) regardless of who else 
might be standing ... We haven’t 
followed regular orders ... over two 
or three days of the session. 

“If I had my say-so about it, there 
wouldn’t be a darn one of these ‘slick- 
lined’ politicians ever get their paws, on 
the State government again...” 

The Courier-Journal had barely 
reached Frankfort when a messenger 
boy was knocking at Vance Armen- 
trout’s door in Louisville, 60 miles 
away. A legislative committee, sup- 
posed to be investigating lobbying, 
wanted to know who had written that 
letter which “reflected on the entire 
membership of the House and... im- 
plied that the Speaker .. . was being 
controlled. When Armentrout tore up 
the telegram he was subpoenaed by the 
committee. 

The hearing was short and to the 
point. The newspaper editor flatly re- 
fused to divulge the name of the letter 
writer, although he knew it. Further- 
more he would not and could not show 
them the letter, for he had destroyed it. 
So the committee ordered the House 
sergeant-at-arms to bundle him off to 
the dismal little Frankfort jail. 

An hour later County Judge Boone 
Hamilton ordered the editor released 
from his cell on a writ. Scarcely was 
the judicial ink dry on the writ when 
Judge Hamilton’s telephone was jin- 
gling. It was Hugh K. Bullitt, the 
committee chairman. Angrily he de- 
manded that the judge rescind the writ 
or “it will be too bad for you.” Back 
snapped the. judge. Another remark 
like that and Mr. Bullitt would be a po- 
tential cell-mate for The Courier- 
Journal editor. 

The legislative trial of Mr. Armen- 
trout, which began last Monday night, 
was to decide whether he was guilty of 
contempt. If guilty, he is liable to a 
$1,000 fine and imprisonment for the 
balance of the session. But few ob- 
servers thought it likely that the editor 
of the State’s outstanding newspaper 
would ever sit twiddling his thumbs in 
jail while a long legislative session 


dragged along. 
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Congressman Arrested: F. H. Shoemaker (Right) 
Charged With Assaulting Washington Taxi Driver 


WIDE WORLD 
Bud Beckley of University of Southern California Drives the Ball 
Under His Pony in Clash With Fox Hills Polo Team, at Los Angeles 


re 


End of the Long Road to London: Hung 
Of Britain Massed in Hyde Park. Spe 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Looking Down From 520 Feet on a Tower of the Golden Gate Bridge Roy Worters, Goalie for the — A 
At San Francisco, as a Workman Rides a Steel Girder to the Top To Make a Spectacular Save, hutting 





NOTION PHOTOGRAPHS 
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WIDE WORLD 


Street Battle in Philadelphia: Police Shooting It Out With 
65-Year-Old War Veteran Who Held Them Off an Hour 


ACME 
lungér Marchers Converging From all Parts 
Spegker Is James Maxton, Labor Leader 





New York Americans, Hits the Ice 
ve, Shutting Out Ottawa, 3 to O 


INTERNATIONAL 


Candid Camera Goes to a Track Meet: Last Lap of the 
1500-Meter Race, Won by Bill Bonthron of Princeton 


King Gustaf of Sweden, Aged 76, With Miss Joan Ridley in 


The Mixed Doubles 


Tournament at 


Beaulieu, 


France 


WIDE WORLD 
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TAX SUITS: Mellon, Lamont, and 
Walker Face Court Inquiry 


With the war against kidnapers lan- 
guishing, the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice last Saturday took up 
its cudgels for a new crusade. At- 
torney General Homer S. Cummings 
directed United States Attorneys in 
New York, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland 
to present to grand juries “under the 
laws against tax evasionand avoidance” 
cases against four shining targets: 
James J. Walker, former Mayor of New 
York; Thomas S. Lamont, son of the 
Morgan partner and himself a member 
of the firm; Andrew W. Mellon, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Thomas 
L. Sidlo, law partner of the former 
Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 
and general counsel for the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain. 

Last year when Charles E. Mitchell, 
former president of the National City 
Bank, told a Senate investigating com- 
mittee that for purposes of reducing 
his income tax he sold stock to his wife 
at a loss, the government promptly in- 
dicted him. When a jury acquitted 
him, the government realized that to 
catch its birds it must have nets of 
finer mesh. Last Winter it got around 
to weaving them. It created a tax 
division in the Department of Justice, 
the sole purpose of which was to work 
with the Treasury Department in pre- 
paring acquittal-proof cases against 
suspected tax evaders. 

The quarry it now hopes to snare has 
been pursued before. Samuel Seabury, 
whose investigation of the Walker ad- 
ministration finally caused the dapper 
New York Mayor to resign under fire, 
first nosed out his “suspicious” finan- 
cial transactions. Last Fall a grand 
jury continued the probing but brought 
no indictments against Jimmy, who now 
lives abroad. 

During the weeks when the Senate 
was looking into the affairs of the 
House of Morgan—and its senior mem- 
ber let a midget climb up on his knee— 
young Thomas Lamont glibly admitted 
that, like Mr. Mitchell, he had been able 
to deduct for stock losses by “wash 
sales” to his wife. Mr. Sidlo also 
“thought he was entitled to take” de- 
ductions for losses. Recently he under- 
stood the Justice Department was con- 
sidering an “offer in compromise”— 
payment of tax, penalty, and interest. 

Ever since Mr. Mellon, having served 
longer than any other Secretary of the 
Treasury, left the Treasury Building 
for the Court of St. James, his income 
has been under fire. Evasion was hint- 
ed at in the dying days of the Hoover 
administration. 

As the Roosevelt era began, Repre- 
sentative Louis T. McFadden of Penn- 
sylvania charged him in the House with 
“a specific tax evasion” on $6,700,000, 
“deducted for income-tax purposes.” 
Mr. McFadden’s information came 


from David A. Olson, former Treasury 
attache, who has since worried the ex- 
Secretary with tax suits. 





ACME 
Andrew Mellon, With Whom Jim- 
my Walker Was Glad to Be Listed 


When asked about the latest threat 
to his reputation, Mr. Mellon at first 
commented upon the unusual amount 
of cold and snow during this Winter. 
Sunday he termed the action “politics 
of the crudest sort.” 

In London Jimmy Walker made his 
statement. “Even in this doubtful po- 
sition,” he said, “I am glad to be in 
the same list with Mr. Andrew Mellon.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Detroit Bank 
Stockholders Found Liable 


Judge Johnson J. Hayes, sitting in 
Detroit Federal Court, decided last 
week that holders of stock in the closed 
Detroit banks must pay the assess- 
ments levied upon them. 


When Gov. William A. Comstock of 
Michigan was forced to close the First 
National Bank and the Guardian Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, thereby pre- 
cipitating last Spring’s banking mora- 
torium, depositors in the closed banks 
clamored for payment. Receivers fixed 
$14.05 a share assessments on stock- 
holders in Detroit Bankers Co. and $6.43 
a share on owners of stock in Guardian 
Detroit Union Group, Inc., holding com- 
panies for the two closed banks. The 
total assessments, it was estimated, 
would raise $35,000,000 for depositors. 

Though attorneys for the stockhold- 
ers protested that only a few could pay 
their assessments, Judge Hayes found 
them all liable. He will deliver a formal 
decree within a month, whereupon the 
stockholders will appeal. 

Dismissed: By Justice Frederick P. 
Close of Supreme Court in White 
Plains, N. Y., a suit brought by James 
Morrow who was seeking $50,000 for 
the alienation of his mother’s affections. 
His mother’s love had been stolen away 
and his own reputation had been in- 
jured, young Morrow claimed, by Fred- 
erick Yannantuono, an undertaker. 

Justice Close decided that Mrs. Mor- 


row’s husband could sue, but that to 
permit a suit by her son “would mean 
that everyone whose cheek is tinged by 
the blush of shame would rush into 
court to ask punitive damages.” 

. . a 

Probated: In Woodbury, N. J., the 
will of James C. Griscom. He left a 
$100,000 estate to his two daughters on 
the condition that they might use the 
money for travel in no country but the 
United States and might make no be- 
quest to “foreign missions, foreigners, 
or in foreign countries.” 

Sentenced: William J. (Big Bill) 
Duffy, fight manager for Primo Car- 
nera, to four months in the Federal 
House of Detention in New York for 
failing to file an income tax return for 
1930. Duffy, detained in Florida by ar- 
rangements for the Carnera-Loughran 
heavyweight championship fight, for- 
feited $5,000 bond by failing to appear 
for sentence Thursday. When he ar- 
rived Friday, his lawyers launched into 
a lengthy plea for a suspended sen- 
tence. They described him as a respect- 
able citizen. 

“How many times have you been 
convicted?” Judge William Bondy in- 
quired of the manager. 

“Three times, Your Honor,” Duffy re- 
plied. 

“I,could call any number of persons 
—sports writers and others—” contin- 
ued his lawyer, “to tell you what they 
think of Bill Duffy.” 

“All I would want to hear from them,” 
retorted the judge, “is what they think 
of the sportsmanship of a man who 
received an income and didn’t pay a 
tax on it.” 

Awarded: By a jury in Los Angeles 
Superior Court, damages of $125,000 
to Valerie von Stroheim, wife of the 
film director, Eric von Stroheim. She 
had, she claimed, suffered facial dis- 
figuration when her hair was being 
shampooed. The shampoo exploded, and 
her head, neck, and arms were burned. 
For five weeks her eyes were closed. 
Then, she said, “I had to sleep with 
my eyes open.” 

Returned: By a Los Angeles grand 
jury, indictments against Princes Serge 
and David Mdivani, charging them 
with grand theft from the Pacific 
Shore Oil Co., and falsification of the 
company’s records. The two Georgian 
princes were recently tried on similar 
charges and freed when the jury dis- 
agreed. Their new trial has been set 
for June. 

Convicted: By a Chicago Criminal 
Court jury, Dr. Alice Lindsay Wyne- 
koop of murdering her daughter-in-law, 
Rheta. On the first ballot, the vote was 
11 to 1 for conviction. In ten minutes 
it was unanimous. The jury deliberated 
for another hour on the punishment, 
two holding out for the death penalty, 
and others for life imprisonment. At 
supper time, the jurors became so hun- 
gry they compromised on 25 years in 
prison. “The finding of the jury,” Dr. 
Wynekoop declared, “is unfathomable.” 
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NORMAN BEL GEDDES said, ‘‘It is 
. a style 


the beginning of a new style . . 
that is great because it is right.’’ 


A“ fashion artist ... a. distin- 
guished author and playwright. “ph 
the world’s leading sports authority. .. 
a famous expert in industrial design 
.. they all went to Chrysler’s north- 
woods engineering camp to see and 
ride in the Airflow* Chrysler before 
it was announced. 


They all concurred in the opinion 
of Chrysler engineers that the Airflow 
Chrysler would revolutionize motor 
cars as no car had done 
since the first car to bear . 
the Chrysler name. ‘ 


What these distin- e 
guished commentators 


predicted, the nation has * 
confirmed. % 
%. 
Already we have re- “ty 


ceived orders totalling 


“tee ay pe®? 


AT THE NEW YORE AUTOMOBILE SHOW. 
irflow Chrysler has 


in all parts of the country... the Ai 


and at su uent shows 
en the pene ‘of excited 


interest. Not in you, has any car created such a cs Ba 


Te 


| AIRFLOW | 





CHRYSLER 


more than half of last year’s entire 
production ! 


All of which is a very good reason 
to be sure to see and drive the Air- 
flow Chrysler before you 

buy any other car. And 

* we suggest in all sinceri- 

* ty that if you are inter- 

ested in securing delivery 

© of an Airflow Chrysler 

S in the near future, 

< you place your order 
without delay. We are 
doing our best to satisfy 


os 


UE 


an almost overwhelming demand. 


Four Dialinguished 1934 Models 


CHRYSLER AIRFLOW EIGHT... 122 
horsepower and 123-inch wheelbase. Six- 
passenger Sedan, Brougham and Town 
Sedan, five-passenger Coupe. All body 
types, $1245. 
CHRYSLER AIRFLOW IMPERIAL ... 130 
horsepower . . . 128-inch wheelbase. Six- 
passenger Sedan and Town Sedan, five-pas- 
senger Coupe. All body types, $1495. 
AIRFLOW CUSTOM IMPERIAL... 150 
horsepower . . . 146-inch wheelbase . . . Indi- 
vidualized body types, prices on request. 
1934 CHRYSLER SIX... With independ- 
ently sprung front wheels . . . for a smooth, 
cushioned ride . 93 horsepower, 7 body 
types on 117- and 121-inch wheelbase. 
From $725 up. Four-door Sedan, $795. 
All prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit 
FLOATING RIDE BOOKLET FREE — Write 
for the interesting booklet which describes 
the romantic development of Floating Ride. 
Address the ChryslerSales Corporation, 12213 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


*NAME COPYRIGHTED 1933—CHRYSLER CORPORAT'ON 
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SKATING: Sonja Henie Whirls 
And Spins in Paris Dresses 





Sonja Henie is a graceful tennis 
player, a fast swimmer, a bold eques- 
trienne, a good golfer, an expert skier, 
and an adept ballet dancer. But, of 
course, sport circles know the little 
blond blue-eyed girl principally as the 
queen of the ice, the prima ballerina of 
fancy skating. 

What Jenny Lind was to Sweden two 
generations ago, Sonja Henie is to pres- 
ent-day Norwegians. They have hon- 
ored her with a medal for versatile 
achievement in sport and value her as 
the greatest ambassadress the country 
could have. 

She has chatted with Queen Mary, 
and once glided around a ballroom in 
the clutch of Ivar Kreuger, match king 
suicide. A few weeks ago, passing 
through Germany, she shook the hand 
of Adolf Hitler and proudly added the 
name of the dictator to her cherished 
list of prominent acquaintances. Now 
she is in the United States making 
more friends on an exhibition tour of 
Eastern cities. 

Crowds admire her gay theatrical 
air, neat girlish figure clad in abbrevi- 
ated Patou and Vionnet costumes (see 
cover). Her deep dimples respond 
readily to applause. In action she shows 
a rare blend of charm and mature poise. 

Experts say that Miss Henie’s fancy 
skating is close to perfection. By far 
her most dramatic performances are 
the climactic swirls. Spinning around 
like a top, sometimes as many as 50 
turns, she suddenly halts abruptly on 
her toes, the front points of her skates 
pricked firmly in the ice. All her rivals 
on coming out of these spins stagger 
and stumble from dizziness. 

While doing a routine, Miss Henie 
says, “one mustn’t think of falling;” 
but she recalls one night in Oslo when 
cigarette ash tripped her up when she 
was just doing a simple stunt. Little 
bits of paper strewn on the ice are also 
a nightmare to her. 

When the baby Sonja was first begin- 
ning to walk, her parents took her to a 
Winter carnival. She was thrilled by 
the shining ice and graceful skaters, 
and on returning home asked if she 
couldn’t have a pair of skates. At 6, 
she started on rollers, at 8, on ice 
skates under an instructor. 

When she was only 14 years old 
Sonja won the world’s title, which she 
has held ever since. 

She is now 21 and avoids cigarettes, 
liquor, and late hours. Her mother 
and father, a former bike champion 
and now a wealthy fur and drapery 
dealer in Norway, accompany her on 
all trips at their own expense. Miss 
Henie’s expenses are naturally de- 
frayed by the operators of the arenas 
she fills. 

There have been rumors that she is 
engaged to Jeff Dickson, the Ameri- 
can who promotes European sports. 
She says “there is nothing in it.” She 
hates the thought of settling down 
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just yet. But despite this nervous de- 
sire to go places, she is always saying 
to reporters: “I want to rest.” She 
repeats it almost as often as Greta 
Garbo says she “wants to go home.” 


BASEBALL: Leagues Limber Up 
As Dopesters Calculate Odds 


To a real baseball fan, a newspaper 
may be 30 pages thick, but it has only 
a few important items in it—the tables 
which for seven months of the year tell 
the statistical stories of the daily 
games. Last week, with the 1934 sea- 
son only four weeks distant, unofficial 
tallies of training camp games in Cali- 
fornia and Florida made their first ap- 
pearances. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE: The usual 
prophecies for the coming season were 
in order. James Doyle, the game’s best 
known odds-quoter, gives the New York 
Giants a 3 to 2 chance to win the Na- 
tional League race again. Manager 
Bill Terry’s boys seem just as able as 
last year and still retain their spirited 
winning morale. Though they are un- 
limbering their muscles in the swank 
night club atmosphere of Miami, none 
is drinking or staying up late. Most of 
the Giants come from small home 
towns, and they like plain food and go 
early to bed. 

The team’s pitching ace, Carl Hub- 
bell, is twirling his left arm, lifting his 
left foot high, and flicking the horse- 
hide over the plate with his well-known 
rifleman’s accuracy. The other three 
star moundsmen of last year, Prince 
Hal Schumacher, fat Freddy Fitzsim- 
mons, and Wild Man Parmelee, have 
been thawing out their right arms more 
cautiously, serving up mostly straight 
medium-speed balls to their teammates 
and pre-season American League op- 
ponents (see cover). 

The fate of the team depends largely 
on these pitchers. The other Giants, 
fortified by the new reserves, Gran- 
tham and Thompson, will remain in 
their old positions unless Travis Jack- 
son can get back his shortstop job from 
Blondy Ryan. Jackson is a better hit- 
ter than Ryan, and will be used if his 
chronic knee trouble passes off. 

The Chicago Cubs have the best op- 
portunity to beat out the Giants. Al- 
ready Chuck Klein, the slugging out- 
fielder bought from the lowly Phillies, 
is swinging his strong shoulders and 
hoisting lofty drives out of the Cubs 
training park in Avalon, Catalina Is- 
land, off the California coast. If he 
keeps that up Lon Warneke, the lean 
top-ranking pitcher, may win many of 
the games he lost by one run last year. 
Kiki Cuyler, veteran fleet-footed out- 
fielder, sprinted toward bases last week 
and slid feet-first into them in a youth- 
ful carefree manner that shows he is 
ready for a big base-stealing year. 

Doyle rates the Cubs 1 chance in 3, 
Pittsbur;zh 1 in 4, St. Louis and Boston 
1 in 6, Brooklyn 1 in 30, and Philadel- 
phia and Cincinnati 1 in 100. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE: Washington 
is an even bet to repeat in the Amer- 
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ican League, says Doyle. Joe Cronin, 
manager, made a helpful move in traq- 
ing away old Goose Goslin to Detroit 
for lanky young Jonathan Stone, a 
natural swinger. The future of the Sen- 
ators largely depends on whether Alvin 
Crowder recaptures the pitching form 
he lost in the last world series. 

The New York Yankees’ chances 
against the field are 1 in 2. Babe Ruth 
scored a 73 on the golf links last week. 
But a golf score isn’t a home-run rec- 
ord. The dopesters say if he doesn’t 
equal last year’s record, the Yankees 
may fade entirely out of the fore- 
ground. If Ruth can slug through the 
100 games he promises, the Yankees 
might win. The pitchers had fine sea- 
sons two years ago and possibly may 
recover after last Summer’s mediocre 
performances. 

Boston, rated 1 chance in 4, is the 
question mark team of the league. 
Thomas A. Yawkey’s purse bought so 
many stars that the Sox boast the most 
completely renovated roster that any 
club has ever achieved in a year. The 
infield still seems shaky, but the out- 
field is good, and the pitchers are ex- 
cellent. Lefty Grove, the bullet-hurling 
speed ball ace of the staff, jumped after 
bunts in practice last week with a boy- 
ish pep that shows him eager for the 
opening bell. Rube Walberg, Herb Pen- 
nock, and others caught Grove’s spirit 
and got so active that the manager, 
Bucky Harris, thought it wise to hide 
the bats and balls, and send the veter- 
ans off on golf and fishing trips. 

According to Doyle, Cleveland has 
only 1 chance in 15 of winning the pen- 
nant, Chicago 1 in 20, Detroit 1 in 30. 
Though Jimmy Foxx, Ruth’s colorless 
but powerful successor to the home- 
run championship, finally accepted Con- 
nie Mack’s salary offer of about $20,000 
last Friday, Philadelphia’s chance is 
only 1 in 50. St. Louis rates 1 in 100. 


* 
SPORT SHORTS: Primo Grins 
Across Prison Bars At Capone 


Primo Carnera lumbered on a sight- 
seeing trip through the Federal Prison 
in Atlanta where Al Capone is locked 
up. The two grinned at each other 
from a distance but did not speak. Ca- 
pone peered intently from his window, 
keeping the Rockless Mountain in sight 
as long as possible. Carnera’s greet- 
ing to the boys behind the bars was: 
“Hi, Fellas.” ‘ 


Sarazen Explodes: Gene may be the 
only prominent absentee from Augusta 
when Bobby Jones returns to battle 
next week. Sarazen said last week: 
“Bobby’s doing the same thing now he 
did as an amateur, playing in only one 
open event—The National. Naturally 
he had an advantage over the field. We 
were weary from our long barnstorm- 
ing trips up and down the country for 
months. If he had come here to Flor- 
ida as a drawing card in the Miami- 
Biltmore Tournament, I’d have gone on 
a stretcher to return the compliment in 
Augusta. Anyhow, the last time I was 
in Georgia, I didn’t discover any South- 
ern hospitality.” 
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ACME, INTERNATIONAL & WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
Baseball Players in Spring Training for the Rotogravure Sections, Unlimbering the Muscles of Publicity: 
Upper Left—Philadelphia Athletics Toying With a Fake Alligator. Upper Right—Al Simmons Brandishing a 
Bat of Daisies. Center—Chicago Cubs Jumping Through Some Hollywood Influence. Lower Left—Babe 
Ruth in Golf Knickers Behind a Florida Batting Cage. Lower Right—Philadelphians at Shuffle-Board 
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N RA: Industrialists Told Blue Eagle’s Claws Are 
Being Sharpened for Those Caring to ‘‘Trifle” 


The mobilization of American in- 
dustry under codes moved last week 
definitely from the experimental to the 
enforcement stage. 

“Regardless of publicity, I have been 
too gentle,” the redoubtable General 
Johnson said. ‘We deliberately de- 
layed action because of misunderstand- 
ings; but—if I may lapse into the ver- 
nacular—You ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 

The NRA Administrator had come 
before a restless and suspicious-eyed 
gathering of the nation’s industrial 
leaders to make his farewell speech to 
the three-day conference of code au- 


thorities at Constitution Hall in Wash- 


ington. “Under specific orders from 
the President,” he said, “we are reor- 
ganizing to enforce the penal sections.” 

The gathering had been made sus- 
picious by President Roosevelt’s stern 
request to industry—made when the 
conference opened—to raise wages, 


* 


KEYSTONE 
George A. Sloan, President of 
The Cotton Textile Institute 


shorten hours, and “do it now.” The 
humor of the conferees had not been 
improved when the House Labor Com- 
mittee, spurred by the President’s re- 
marks, approved the Connery Bill, 
which would impose a flat 30-hour 
work-week for NRA industries and 
prohibit wage cuts. 

Almost every prominent industrialist 
of the 2,900 who faced the speaker’s 
stand had come out firmly and coolly 
against the President’s’ challenge. 
Shorter hours, and higher wages would 
decrease rather than increase employ- 
ment, they said. “We have primed 
the pump,” said one speaker, “let’s 
not flood the carburetor.” 

The closing address of the General, 
who had appeared on the platform to 
the Marine Band’s strains of “Who's 





Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf,” was ex- 
pected to be a “show-down” on the ad- 
ministration’s attitude. He had been 
urged earlier in the day to avoid caus- 
ing “every working man in every home 
in America ...to think that he is 
going to have his hours shortened.” 
The advice came from George A. Sloan, 
president of the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, and appears to have been effective. 
For General Johnson replied that “no 
ukase or fiat’’ was intended, and scrap- 
ped his address in favor of a new draft 
shortly before he came into the hall. 

Beginning his speech, he soon showed 
that the administration is going to stick 
to its guns. “In an emergency and 
until payrolls catch up with employ- 
ment,” he said in a decided voice, “it is 
proper to encourage increased wages 
and reduced hours per week.” 

But it was not a ukase. “You will 
remember,” he went on, “the bed of the 
Procrustean bandit. If you weren’t 
long enough to fill it you were stretched. 
If you were too long, they cut off part 
of you. Nobody in this administration 
has ever advocated that. The Presi- 
dent especially repudiated those ideas.” 

General Johnson pointed out that 
some industries couldn’t change wages 
and hours, “but there are many that 
can—and ought to.” . 

Turning to the Blue Eagle, the NRA 
Administrator, who by this time was 
perspiring freely, declared that it was 
a symbol of cooperation to defeat the 
depression, and that the NRA was go- 
ing out to revive public sentiment for 
it. “Don’t advise anybody to start 
trifling with that bird,” he warned. 

His listeners were asked if they real- 
ized they were attending “an economic 
congress at which was represented the 
whole of American industry. 

“There has been much talk of eco- 
nomic planning,” the General said. “But 
nothing like it has ever happened in 
the history of the world. It is as im- 
portant as the Council of Nicea or the 
Treaty of Verdun.” 

Whereupon he put the problem 
squarely up to industry. He referred 
to the twelve points of complaint ad- 
vanced by him previously, which cover 
NRA’s chief problems. Then he called 
on the code authorities for all consum- 
ers’ goods industries end those for all 
capital goods industries to name com- 
mittees to help solve those problems. 

The General proposed that the final 
suggestions of these committees be in- 
corporated in Presidential rulings gov- 
erning all codes. “It is up to you, and 
not to us, in the final instance,” he said. 

“We have had more reasoning, com- 
plete and intelligent understanding of 
policy from labor than anybody else,” 
he declared. He told the industrialists 
he appreciated their labor problems, 
but said frankly that he would rather 
deal with labor leaders like William 
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Green and John L. Lewis “than with 
any Frankenstein that you may build 
up under the guise of a company union. 

“The Communist movement that is 
going on in this country has no greater 
enemy than those men,” he added, de- 
parting from his prepared address, 

“We know something about what is 
toward in this country—the worst epi- 
demic of strikes in our history. Why 
suffer it? Here is a way out. Play the 
game. Submit to the law and get it 
over quickly ... We have got to ac- 
cord labor the rights guaranteed by 
this act.” 


IN THE FIELD: The General’s ac- 
tivities last week were by no means 
confined to suggesting, theorizing, and 
threatening. He took steps to settle a 
very practical labor controversy which 
has been simmering in Philadelphia 
since last Fall. It involved the E. G. 
Budd Manufacturing Co., automobile 
body makers, and its 6,300 employes. 
Some 1,600 men walked out last No- 
vember, and 800 were still on strike 
this week. 

A vote to determine employe organ- 
ization was scheduled last week, with 





Mrs. Gifford Pinchot: “I Want an 


Answer and not a Wise-Crack” 


the company union versus the inde- 
pendent union a hot issue. The election 
had the approval of William H. Davis, 
director of NRA’s National Compliance 
Board. When the 800 strikers found 
out that they were not to be allowed to 
vote, they protested that Mr. Davis’s 
ruling was against NRA precedent and 
Presidential edict. 

Edward F. McGrady, a former official 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
and now Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
vigorously took their part. “By refus- 
ing to permit these men to vote,’ he 
told Mr. Davis, “you are giving an in- 
dependent union the kiss of death.” 

General Johnson then took the mat- 
ter into his own hands. He overruled 
Mr. Davis and ordered the election 
postponed. But the election was held 
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Halfway around the world, a group of travelers gazed dreamily at the weird 
Chinese Junks in the harbor of Singapore. In the exotic Orient they felt far re- 
moved from Western civilization. 


The roar of an airliner broke the spell. Soon the great plane swooped down. 
Mail! There was a scramble to receive the news from home. One veteran trav- 
eler had had the forethought to have NEWS-WEEK routed to him by expedited 
service. His copy was by far the latest printed-in-America news. The others 
waited for it in turn, read every word eagerly. 


In Singapore there was a dearth of news from home; at home a confusion of 
conflicting reports. NEWS-WEEK solves both problems for people who get 
too little or too much news and whose broad interests demand a concise, faithful 
portrait of worldwide events. 


Among such active and intelligent people, the travel advertiser finds his richest 
travel market—families with means and the habit of traveling at home and 
abroad. 75,000 of them have become enthusiastic page by page readers of 
NEWS-WEEK. 


The following travel advertisers were quick to see the opportunity NEWS- 
WEEK afforded them. 1934 will see many others added, for the market is growing. 


ANCHOR LINE §S.S. Co. PHOENIX CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R.R. ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER 
DOLLAR S.S. LINES OF COMMERCE 
MATSON-OCEANIC LINES SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


DOUGLAS CLIMATE CLUB UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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just the same, with the result 3 to 2 
in favor of the company union. Inde- 
pendent union officials claimed the vote 
would have been in their favor if the 
strikers had not been barred. 

“The Budd Company can hold as 
many elections as it wants to,” Mr. 
McGrady, who advises General John- 
son on labor problems, said, ‘but unless 
they are with the approval of the gov- 
ernment, and government supervised, 
they will not be recognized.” 

The labor situation in Pennsylvania 
has been a “sore spot” with General 
Johnson. During the NRA “field day 
of criticism,” he got into an argument 
with Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of 
Pennsylvania’s Governor, although they 
didn’t meet personally. 

Last week Mrs. Pinchot read her re- 
tort to the General at a meeting of the 
Budd employes. “To put the matter in 
a nutshell,” she asked, “can you name 
me more than one town in Pennsylvania, 
with more than a dozen factories, 
where the NRA is not being violated 
50 per cent or worse? I would ap- 
preciate an answer and not a wise- 


crack.” 
* 


VINER: New Treasury Adviser Is 
Middle-of-the-Road Economist 


Last week Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau put another economist on 
his payroll. Far across the Atlantic, 
lecturing in Geneva, was Jacob Viner, 
42-year old Professor of Economics at 
the University of Chicago, and an ex- 
pert on money. Secretary Morgenthau 
cabled him the offer of a job. Professor 
Viner accepted. 

A Canadian by birth, now a natural- 
ized citizen, Viner has taught economics 
at the University of Chicago since 1916. 
Recently Irving Fisher of Yale said 
he was one of ten men in the country 
who really “understood” money. He 
knows Treasury advisers Warren and 
Rogers and was picked on their recom- 
mendation. He has been lecturing at 
the London School of Economics and the 
Institute of Higher Studies in Geneva 
on money, foreign trade, and govern- 
ment finance. 

He once served as a consulting ex- 
pert for the Tariff Commission and the 
United States Shipping Board. Con- 
sidered a middle-of-the-road economist, 
he is a confirmed capitalist, but be- 
lieves business needs “supervision, reg- 
ulation, and eternal vigilance.” 

He has summed up his financial phi- 
losophy in a few words: “Tax heavily, 
spend lightly, redeem debts, are sound 
treasury principles during a period of 
dangerously rapid business expansion. 
Tax lightly, spend heavily, borrow, are 
equally sound treasury principles dur- 
ing acute economic depression.” 


EXCHANGES: Bill’s Drastic Form 
Modified to Quiet Protests 

While it is clear that the National Se- 

curities Exchange Bill will not pass in 


its original drastic form, it is equally 
clear that the exchanges are in for a 


drubbing of some kind. The President 
has let it be known that he expects 
Congress to do something about them 
this session. Modifications of the bill 
are now being made. 

Mr. Roosevelt acted after Senator 
Joe Robinson, majority floor leader, 
had told the Senate that “no assurance” 
could be given that an Exchange Bill 
would pass before adjournment. But 
when the President expressed a con- 
trary wish, the Senator quickly changed 
his mind. He visited the White House 
and came away with the opinion that a 
regulatory bill in “simplified” form 
would probably go through. 

The much-talked-of Exchange Bill, 
known as the Fletcher-Rayburn bill, 
has evoked strenuous protests from al- 
most every branch of American busi- 
ness. Even Mr. Roosevelt has never 
officially approved it. Witnesses before 
the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee and the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee have said it would 
ruin the nation’s economy and give the 
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Judge William Clark, Defender of 
Bill to Regulate Stock Market 


government dictatorial powers over 
business. Considered one of the most 
onerous provisions was that which 
would roughly cut in half the lending 
limit now imposed by the New York 
Stock Exchange by limiting brokers’ 
loans to stock buyers to 40 per cent of 
the current price of a security. 


PRO: Last week, however, the bill 
found a lively defender in the person 
of Judge William Clark, senior United 
States District Judge in New Jersey. 
He thought the bill was, if anything, 
too mild. 

“I believe that the stock exchange 
should be put on a cash basis,” he told 
the Senate committee headed by Sena- 
tor Duncan U. Fletcher. 

“That belief is not manufactured for 
this occasion,” he said, ‘‘nor is it simply 
the result of cloistered thinking by an 
enfeebled intellect. In ten years on the 
Federal bench, I have had personal ob- 
servation of the tragic consequences of 
margin trading.” 

The young judge—he was born in 
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1891—flashed into national prominence 
several years ago when he ruled that 
the Prohibition Amendment was in- 
valid, a ruling unanimously reversed 
py the Supreme Court. He is a war 
hero, holding citations for gallantry in 
action, and he has a collection of Har- 
vard University degrees. He is tall, 
lean, sandy-haired, wealthy, of distin- 
guished American lineage, and pos- 
sesses a dry sense of humor. 

Judge Clark proceeded to plead his 
case for outright buying. 

“T have had to send men to prison,” 
he said, “because they had used the 
money intrusted to them by poor de- 
positors to ‘protect’ (God save the 
mark!) their margin accounts. The 
District Attorney for my district ad- 
vises me that about one-half of our na- 
tional bank embezzlements in the last 
five years are the result of stock spec- 
ulation.” 

He said that in nearly every suicide 
case which has come before his court 
the motive was said to be “wiped out 
in the stock market.” 

And he described a “bankruptcy clin- 
ic’ he had conducted, to which came 
many petitioners, both business men 
and wage earners, who “had taken a 
fling in the market as a sideline, with, 
of course, fatal results.” 

“My knowledge of these things,” he 
continued, “led me to the conclusion 
that margin trading in an unconscion- 
able number of cases led to either 
death, dishonor, or distress.” 

“I do not propose to discuss the per- 
sonal characteristics of stock brokers,” 
said the Judge. But temptation was 
too strong for him. “The floor trad- 
ing,” he went on, “could certainly be 
carried on by Western Union messen- 
gers, and it has even been suggested 
that a pari-mutuel system could be 
worked out. The office work is largely 
routine and the chief difference between 
a bad broker and a good broker seems 
to be his ability to make friends—a 
beautiful quality, surely, sometimes ex- 
pensive for the friends.” 

Back in his book-lined chambers in 
Newark, the judge predicted that the 
bill would fail, but suggested that con- 
vict-bankers in Federal prisons be 
called as witnesses. 

“The presence of a half-dozen edu- 
cated, formerly respected bankers, re- 
citing the temptations to speculate 
which led to their incarceration in a 
Federal penitentiary,” he said, “should 
have a moving effect upon the Sena- 
torial committee.” 


CON: The Jersey jurist was a voice 
crying in the wilderness. Even admin- 
istration officials lined up against the 
Fletcher-Rayburn bill. 

John Dickinson, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, recently headed an ad- 
ministrative committee which reported 
in favor of regulating the exchanges. 
But he did not want to put them in a 
“straight-jacket,” and he thought the 
Proposed bill would prove “disastrous.” 

Mr. Dickinson answered with an ab- 
rupt “no” when asked if he had any 
part in framing the bill. His answer 
strengthened the contention that the 
measure is the product of the younger 
administrative group, irreverently 
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called “hot-dog” boys because many 
are the lawyer-proteges of Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter of Harvard. 

Archibald Roosevelt, another objec- 
tor and son of the late President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, declared that “if the 
bill goes through as it is we will be put 
out of business.” The son of the fa- 
mous “trust buster” testified as a 
member of a municipal bond dealers’ 
committee of New York (see cover). 

E. Burd Grubb, president of the New 
York Curb Exchange, feared the bill 
would drive “unlisted” Curb securities 
to over-the-counter markets where the 
difficulty in securing quotations neces- 
sarily left “the customer more or less 
at the mercy of the dealer.” 

To this the New York Security Deal- 
ers’ Association, which included lead- 
ing over-the-counter firms, replied test- 
ily that “the spread between bid and 
asked prices of a security is based on 
the particular security rather than upon 
the market in which it is traded.” 

While the brokers squabbled, from 
Washington came indications that the 
redrafted Exchange bill would probably 
deal only with “well recognized evils” 
of the exchange. 


* 
VAN SWERINGENS: Rumor o 


Loss of Control, “Incorrect” 


Last week a bondholders’ committee 
of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway, a subsidiary of the 
Van Sweringen-owned Missouri Pacific, 
filed a long report with the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washington. 
Reading over the report, Wall Street 
suddenly gasped. In it was a state- 
ment that the Bankers Trust Co., a 
Morgan institution represented on the 
committee also held a share in some 
$40,000,000 loaned the Van Sweringen 
interests, which was “in default.” Since 
vital Alleghany Corporation stock had 
been pledged, the assumption was that 
O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen had lost 
control of their rail empire to the bank- 
ing group headed by J. P. Morgan & 
Co. 

There was a rush of telephone calls 
to R. G. Page, vice president of the 
Bankers Trust and chairman of the 
committee which drew up the state- 
ment. Mr. Page was quick to call the 
report “incorrect.” 

“This talk of Van Sweringen inter- 
ests falling into the control of banking 
interests has really been a tempest in 
a teapot. At the time the registration 
statement was prepared, certain inter- 
est payments on the loan had not been 
funded, as has been the practice for the 
past two and a half years when inter- 
est became due. However, the interest 
in question was funded some days after 
preparation of the statement and prior 
to its filing.” 

He moved at once to have the state- 
ment changed. The default, if it ex- 
isted, was declared to be but a techni- 
cal one, although examiners had ad- 
vised hanks participating in the two 
loans, one to the Vaness Company, the 
other to the Cleveland Terminals Build- 
ing Co., to write them down. 

The “Vans,” as they are known in 





Wall Street, are two solid-looking mid- 
dle-aged business men. O. P. Van 
Sweringen has shrewd brown eyes; his 
brother has sharp blue ones. About 
the turn of the century they became 
real estate operators and later bought 
land east of Cleveland, named it Shaker 
Heights, cut it up into lots, and sold 
the parcels at high prices. To get 
residents downtown they needed a rap- 
id transit right-of-way. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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M. J. and O. P. Van Sweringen, 
Cleveland Railroad Builders 


sion had just told the New York Cen- 
tral to get rid of the Nickel Plate which 
had such a right-of-way. The “Vans,” 
with some of their own, and some bor- 
rowed money, bought it. That put them 
in the railroad business, and from 1916 
on, they amassed railroads until they 
had a rail system 28,000 miles long. 

Since the depression slashed freight 
and income to nothing, the lines have 
been held largely with the help of the 
Morgans, whom O. P. Van Sweringen 
once termed “wise counselors.” Not 
all their lines are in trouble, and the 
“Vans” hope that recovery will help out 
such lines as Missouri Pacific, into 
which they poured millions, and ease 
the load carried by such steady earners 
as Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Two men who live much to them- 
selves, O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen 
spend most of their time at their coun- 
try estate east of Cleveland or in their 
office high in their own Terminal Tow- 
er. Unlike many of the rich, they 
have never supported opera companies 
or attended stiff-shirt social functions. 
They neither smoke nor drink, and they 
avoid strangers. 

They have been variously regarded. 
In Cleveland, Euclid Avenue merchants 
bitterly condemned their routing of 
traffic south of Euclid to their own 
downtown development. In rail and in- 
vestment circles, they were regarded as 
smart operators when they revamped 
the rusty Nickel Plate and hunted up 
new income for the Erie. Depression 
has increased their critics, particularly 
in Cleveland. 

The Van Sweringens can note with 
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pride, however, that their companies, 
once they got started, have usually 
been efficiently managed. Their im- 
mediate problem is that of meeting ob- 
ligations on bonds of their key Alle- 
ghany Corporation. If it is not solved 
by Apr. 1, the Van Sweringens may be 
in serious trouble. 


“NO. 1:° New York Bank Looks 
Back on 150 Years of Growth 


Friday of this week New York could 
say it had a bank 150 years old. 

In March, 1784, New York was a 
war-torn city, slowly pulling itself to- 
gether after seven years of revolution. 
The British had left but a few months 
before, weeds grew in the streets, and 
two disastrous fires had ravaged the 
town. Nevertheless, leading citizens 
got together in a coffee house Mar. 15 
and organized the town’s first bank, the 
Bank of New York. This week, as the 
Bank of New York and Trust Co., the 
bank celebrated its one-hundred-fiftieth 
anniversary. It pointed proudly to its 
$151,000,000 in resources, and looked 
forward to another 150 years of divi- 
dends. 

Among the bank’s founders was 
Isaac Roosevelt, sugar refiner and an an- 
cestor of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Alexander Hamilton, dark-eyed, 
dignified young man of 27 already 
prominent in national affairs, wrote the 
bank’s constitution and modeled its pol- 
icies after the nation’s only other bank, 
the Bank of North America, in Phila- 
delphia. Hamilton served as a director 
for two years, and until his death in 
1804, always had a soft spot in his 
heart for the organization he helped to 
build. When the new and hopeful 
United States Government borrowed its 
first money, a matter of $200,000, Ham- 
ilton, who was then Secretary of the 
Treasury, arranged to get the money 
from the Bank of New York. 

The day the bank opened its doors in 
a yellow brick, three-story house in St. 
George’s Square, currency problems 
were even more complicated than they 
are today. Transactions were carried 
on separately in depressed American 
paper money and in foreign coins, such 
as Spanish doubloons, Portuguese moi- 
dores, German carolines. Its first bal- 
ance sheet carefully distinguished coin 
from paper. 

They were adventurous years. Dur- 
ing the yellow fever epidemics which 
ravaged the city for several Summers, 
the bank moved to Greenwich Village, 
now in the heart of the city, but then 
considerably out of town. There it did 
business as usual, and its affairs pros- 
pered. In 1806 four of New York City’s 
fifteen carriages were owned by proud 
Bank of New York directors. They had 
the field to themselves. Until 1799, 
when Aaron Burr obtained a charter 
for the Manhattan Company, it was the 
only bank in the city. 

It helped finance steamboat lines, ca- 
nals, railroads, and factories. In 1853 
it became member No. 1 of the New 
York Clearing House. It still has this 
number. In 1922 it merged with the 
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New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Co., taking the present title of the Bank 
of New York and Trust Co. 


This week John C. Traphagen, once 
an office boy and now the bank’s 43- 
year-old president, felt confident that 
his institution would safely weather the 
century and a half to come. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Study Finds 
Half of Nation Stockholders 


Whether he wants to be or not, every 
second citizen is financially interested 
in Wall Street. One family in three 
owns stocks or bonds directly, and 
more than half the country’s population 
has an indirect stake through reinvest- 
ment of its funds by banks and insur- 
ance companies. This is the burden of 
a study made by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. 

“From a third to a half of the an- 
nual savings of American individuals 
and corporations, from four to six bil- 
lions in normal years, flows through in- 
vestment channels into securities of 
various kinds,” says the report. It es- 
timates that nearly half the national 
wealth is in stock and bond certificates, 
and that about half the securities out- 
standing are owned directly by individ- 
ual citizens. 

No Roses: A comparatively unknown 
Chicago banker told Chairman Jesse 
Jones how to run the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. last week, and ‘paid off 
a few personal scores besides. 

John M. (100 Per Cent) Nichols is 
president of the First National Bank 
of Englewood. He boasts that his bank 
is 100 per cent liquid and advertises 
a vault with enough cash and govern- 
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20 blades for 75c. That’s economy! 


Schic 


“ e e 1 
Mile a minute! 


The Schick Repeating Razor goes 
into action in the washroom of 
the 20th Century Limited. Mile- 
posts are flashing by. After two 
or three mileposts a 100% shaveis 
completed, This razor is so quick! 


It takes 
one second 
to change 
blades when 
needed. 





20 blades in the handle 
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ment bonds in it to more than cover 
his deposits. Although he heads a na- 
tional bank, he has refused to go along 
with the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. 

Mr. Nichols wrote Mr. Jones regard- 
ing a proposed “blacklist” of banks 
which will not lend money to industry: 

“If protecting the deposits of some 
16,000 people has become a felony, then 
we are eligible for the blacklist and 
proposed boycott,” he confessed. “Turn 
on the heat, if you will, but not a dol- 
lar of our customers’ money is going 
toward the support of busted industry 
and idiotic professor-born ideas ... 
When I believe that our merchants can 
safely and profitably borrow money, 
with a reasonable assurance of paying 
it back, I shall tell them so. In the 
meantime, we sit tight. This is not my 
money, neither is it yours. It belongs 
to the depositors. If they are not sat- 
isfied with the way we conduct a bank 
they may withdraw it at any time, 
put it in their sock or bury it where 
they will. Then possibly some of you 
political crooners can induce them to 
make these loans to industry them- 
selves.” 


Utilities: When St. Paul rejected a 
municipal power plant proposal last 
week, it brought the number of cities 
which have turned down such projects 
since last Fall up to fifteen. Cities 
which have embraced the administra- 
tion’s offer of low-rate loans up to 70 
per cent of the amount required and 
an outright grant of the remainder 
now total twenty. Most of the twenty 
are small towns, twelve of them being 
in the territory of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt in his campaign 
speeches encouraged public ownership, 
private utility men have felt they were 
fighting for their. lives. Last week 
Thomas N. McCarter, the aggressive 
president of the Public Service Corp. 
of New Jersey, objected bitterly to the 
government’s policy of lending money 
“upon the easiest terms for competi- 
tive municipal power plants. If it con- 
tinued, he protested in his annual re- 
port, the tax-paying utilities would be 
compelled “to furnish the means, in 
part at least, for their own destruc- 
tion.” 


Guiding Hand: Joseph B. Eastman 
takes his duties as Transportation Co- 
ordinator seriously. Last week, in his 
report to the President and Congress, 
he offered the “guiding hand of Federal 
control” to all transport facilities to 
avoid “threatened chaos.” 

Most bus, truck, air, and ship lines 
were unenthusiastic. 

The guiding hand, if the Coordina- 
tor’s recommendations are made law, 
would be the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, over whose decisions rail- 
roads have long made moan. With 
centralized authority over all forms of 
transportation, the I. C. C. would pos- 
sess broad powers to minimize cut- 
throat competition and avoid uneco- 
nomic practices. 
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DYSENTERY: Chicago Epidemic 
Brings Hotel Damage Suits 


Last Aug. 17, without the knowledge 
of guests in a big Chicago hotel, scien- 
tific men set up a laboratory in an un- 
used room and began to look for Enda- 
moeba histolytica, the watery-looking, 
single celled animal parasite that causes 
amoebic dysentery. The clue that had 
set them to work came from a Chicago 
hospital where two persons lay vio- 
lently ill of the tropical malady. Both 
had eaten at the hotel dining room. 


Squinting through their microscopes, 
the laboratory workers found the vil- 
lain. It had been spread by food work- 
ers. who were carriers—men able to 
spread the disease, though generally 
immune to it themselves. Not anxious 
to have Chicago become known as the 
center of a tropical plague during the 
profitable closing months of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition, announce- 
ment of findings was not made public 
until Nov. 9, nearly three months after- 
ward. By this time more than a score 
had died, one of whom was Mary Lou- 
ise Cecilia (Texas) Guinan. 


This laxness in making the announce- 
ment has brought repercussions, in the 
form of damage suits, from all over the 
United States. But last week the most 








INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Herman Bundesen (Left), Presi- 
dent of Chicago Board of Health 


resounding one came from New Orleans 
where Dr. Clarence Boren, a Marinette, 
Wis., physician, and his wife sued the 
Congress Hotel for $300,000, and Dr. 
Herman Bundesen, the busy president 
of the Chicago Board of Health, for 
another $300,000. Both had contracted 
the Chicago dysentery while attending 
the Fair. They charged information 
had “willfully and wantonly” been with- 
held from them. 

Dr. Bundesen, a physician who is 
also medical editor of The Chicago 
Daily News and who broadcasts for the 
Horlick Malted Milk Co., had no com- 
ment to make. But he did show news- 


paper men a letter from Roscoe R. 
Spencer, United States Public Health 
Service worker. It read: “Dr. Bunde- 
sen... is to be congratulated on the 
promptness, aggressiveness, and thor- 
oughness with which (he) handled the 
situation.” 

Alarmed at first lest the visiting 
thousands carry the disease to all parts 
of the United States and present the 
country with a national plague, physi- 
cians were pleased to find that after 
striking 700 people in 206 cities, it ta- 
pered off. It has now virtually disap- 
peared. 


« 
CARBON MONOXIDE: Research 
Lays Auto Accidents to Gas 


In the United States last year 756,500 
automobiles piled into trees, telephone 
poles, embankments, other automobiles 
and various roadside objects. Speed has 
been blamed for a third of these per- 
formances, pig headedness about right- 
of-way for 14 per cent. But last week 
at the Greater New York Safety Con- 
ference, L. T. White of Cities Service 
Oil Co. brought out facts and figures 
to prove that these statistics were not 
accurate. 

While he would not deny that a third 
of the accidents were caused by speed 
maniacs, he believed that there was 
another factor seldom considered: car- 
bon monoxide. Knowing that this gas 
dulls perceptions he concluded that it 
made drivers poor judges of time and 
distance, and played an insidious part 
in all motor accidents. 

For his proofs he relied on no idle 
speculation, but dispatched trained 
crews of Cities Service chemists to 
roadsides to test automobiles and driv- 
ers. On Connecticut roads they hailed 
cars and fell to work with their ap- 
paratus. 

Fifty per cent of the cars indicated 
an alarming presence of carbon mon- 
oxide—gas that might easily filter into 
closed cars and do bodily harm to driv- 
ers. In 7 per cent of the cars the gas 
was present in dangerous quantities. 

With this as a clue, the chemists art- 
fully questioned city drivers to see if 
they had ever suffered symptoms of 
carbon monoxide poisoning. A little 
more than half of the 1,500 interviewed 
in fifteen different cities testified that 
they got sleepy while driving—a mon- 
oxide poisoning symptom. Thirty-eight 
per cent got headaches; 28 per cent 
were dulled mentally; 14 per cent had 
actually become nauseated at times; 
10 per cent had noted perspiration on 
their bodies, perspiration that always 
precedes collapse. 

The gas is also one of the main con- 
stituents of artificial heating and illu- 
minating gas. In vain have health au- 
thorities plead with manufacturers of 
the latter to put some bad smelling 
chemical, such as ethyl marcaptan, in 
their gas to warn householders of open 
jets. Meanwhile no less than 1,000 
people a week in the United States die 
from asphyxiation, largely caused by 
colorless; odorless, tasteless carbon 
monoxide. 
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/The Tastiest Deean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
. to please you! 








Sent on 
approval 










Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It will 

the rarest treat you’ve known in months. 
Take one of my plump, meaty late-caught 
mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its 
own juices to a tempting brown, until the 
rich, tender meat falls apart at the 
touch of your fork. Serve piping hot. 
Your mouth will water at its appe- 
tizing aroma. You'll smack your lips 
over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new late catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of the new late-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack- 
erel fillets are so plump and full bodied that they just 
flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 





Just send the coupon below or 18 
write Fy kh Vl ~~ Extra Choice 
you a pail of 18 good-size tender- 

loin ‘mackerel fillets seach tiie, | Mackerel 
ample for a large individual serv- Fillets 


ing. My fillets come to you all 
cleaned—no heads—no tails—no 
large body bones—no waste what- 
ever—just meaty fillets packed in 
new brine in a wax-lined wooden 
= Taste one—broiled the Down 
cast way. If not satisfied it’s the 
finest mackerel you ever tasted, re- 
turn the balance at my expense. 
Otherwise, send me only $2 within 


Only 
$900 


Delivered 


10 days. 200,000 families get their FREE! 
seafood from me this “prove-it- Anywhere 
yourself” way. I’ve been doing bus- | jn the U. S 








iness this way for 47 years and I 
must say that this is the lowest 
= for this size pail of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. 

nd your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
44 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


r. Praak E. Davis, The Gioucester Pichermen I 


Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherma 
44 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. | 
My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges pre- 
| paid, a — containing 18 extra choice mackerel fillets, 
clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and prac- ] 
tically boneless. If, after trying a fillet, I am not 


entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 
pense and will owe 3 nothing. Otherwise, I'll send 
] you $2.00 within 10 days.* 











FUND | « duscsestichposcntsesulitsmpeaiiansanentnenetinnbinngatecentampepadiinlale 
| Address | 
| City GORD .deiricindesicentnsectcstioen | 


Bank or other reference. . sutlindameee 

|] <1 you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beautifully | 
illustrated cook book containing 136 “~~ seafood 
recipes. Your money will be. instantly refunded if you i 
are not p d in every way. 
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GENEROUS 


Commissions 
Money for the luxuries of life. 


You can earn—and easily, pleasantly— 
extra money representing NEWS-WEEK. 
Selling experience is unnecessary. Give 
your prospects a few minutes to look 
through a copy of NEWS-WEEK and the 
publication sells itself... It is useful. It is 
different. 


NEWS-WEEK is the fastest published 
news-magazine in America—the only 
news-magazine to cover world news in 
all its phases—events— pictures — back- 
ground and classified as to importance. 


Use the coupon below to assure early action. Sell 
now. Sample copies and instructions will be sent 
to you without charge. 


L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 


NEWS-WEEK 
1270 6th Avenue, New York 
Please send me sample copy and instructions. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














if You Have 50c 


send it to us and 
We Will Send You a Tube of 


CARVOIN 


It Will Relieve 


NEURITIS BURNS 
RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


CARVOIN 


will give you relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
proucts have failed 
Price 50c 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 
Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. pept2s 


2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
3694 20th St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 








EDUCATION 


EXAMINATIONS: Aspirant 
Army Knows All the Answers 





for 


In New York last week three army 
Majors of many year’s experience ex- 
amined 174 candidates for entrance to 
the United States Military Academy. 
They found one boy they could not 
stump. A youngster in his ’teens, he 
had completed the written examina- 
tions in English, history, and mathe- 
matics, and then come up for the or- 
deal of the oral test. 

“Bound Yugoslavia,” he was directed. 

“Italy, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Albania,” he rapidly 
retorted, “and the Adriatic Sea.” 

Asked about the organization of the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., he 
not only described the office, officers, 


ge, 


West Point Candidates: One of Them the Officers Could not Stump 


salaries, income, and number of A. and 
P. stores, but gave a history of the 
firm. 

“Can you tell us the name of a fa- 
mous stamp collector of Utica, N. Y., 
who died recently?” 

“His name,” the candidate replied 
genially, “was Arthur Hind, and he 
died on Mar. 1, 1933.” 

The officers decided to play the old 
army game, and called another candi- 
date. The prodigy must wait till June 
to learn whether he passed. 

Brain Test: A detail of New York 
City policemen will report this Friday 
at Columbia University. There Prof. 
Ben D. Wood of the psychology depart- 
ment will distribute examination papers. 
While he stands before the class, stop- 
watch in hand, long arms of the law 
will then write the answers to such 
questions as: 

If the earth is round do not put 
an X in this square. 

If Mary and Jane’s combined 
ages are 24 and Mary is twice as 
old «s Jane and four times as old 
as Margaret, how old is Margaret? 

How many A’s are there in the 
word “almanac?” 

More than 1,000 of New York’s finest, 
all of them eligible for promotion in 





the near future, will take these psycho- 
logical examinations. After their pa- 
pers have been read, corrected, and 
graded, a low mark will not cause a 
patrolman to lose his job, but a high 
grade may assist him to more rapid 
promotion. The idea of giving the de- 
partment a mental test originated with 
Gen. John F. O’Ryan, New York Police 
Commissioner. The General is inter- 
ested in seeing if policemen’s brains 
are as big as their proverbial feet. 


EDUCATION NOTES: Teachers 
Told Fear Causes Stuttering 


Some 3,500 teachers met at New York 
University last week and discussed the 
education of handicapped children. 
“Stuttering,” said Dr. Smiley Blanton, 
“is caused primarily by morbid fear.” 
Dr. Maxwell J. Papurt found it a “pri- 
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mary cause of turning many criminals 
against society.” Children do not out- 
grow it, the educators said, and should 
receive definite treatment. 

Prof. Arthur L. Swift Jr. found that 
exceptionally bright children are also 
handicapped in school. Their superiority 
leads to neglect and personality con- 
flicts. ‘Heaven help the youngster,” he 
said, “who is frequently reminded that 
he has an intelligence quotient of 154!” 

Degrees: Columbia University is 
awarding three new degrees. It an- 
nounced last week that the present 
Master of Science degree for advanced 
research in medicine will be replaced 
by the degree of Doctor of Medical 
Science. This will enable the public to 
distinguish qualified specialists from 
ordinary practitioners. Doctor of the 
Science of Law will replace the old 
Doctor of Law degree, which at Colum- 
bia was awarded only for graduate 
work. The change has been made be- 
cause other universities use the term 
Doctor of Law for the elementary de- 
gree in law. 

Hereafter all Columbia students tak- 
ing advanced professional preparation 
instead of educational research will no 
longer be Doctors of Philosophy. They 
will become Doctors of Education. 
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AVIATION 


PLANES AND PILOTS: Ocker Is 
Cleared of “Making Remarks’ 


All last week in the drab dental clinic 
room at Kelly Field, Texas, the court 
martial of Major William C. Ocker, the 
army’s oldest pilot in point of continu- 
ous service, dragged slowly along. 
Charged with making improper re- 
marks about his superior officer, Field 
Commander Lieutenant-Colonel Clag- 
ett, Billy Ocker was able to bring forth 
many witnesses to prove that he had 
some grounds for a quarrel. 

One, an examining surgeon, told how 
pressure had been brought on him to 
“find Ocker physically”—“‘find” him in 
no condition to fly the planes he had 
been riding through the air for twenty 
years. It was Ocker’s contention that 
this pressure was brought by his su- 
perior officer. His saying so in no un- 
certain terms was what landed him in 
military court. 

Finally Friday, with all testimony 
heard, the court started deliberations. 
It took twelve minutes to find Ocker 
not guilty. 

As soon as the verdict was announced 
the Major quietly left the room and re- 
turned to his post. 

Crash: At dusk, one day last week 
American Airways’ No. 4, a single- 
motored plane, was roaring over the 
St. Louis-Chicago run. Coming into 
Petersburg, Ill., the pilot radioed his 
office in Chicago that visibility was a 
little over 600 feet, that clouds pushing 
down on him left a ceiling of only 500 
feet, and that ice was forming on wings 
and tail. 

Officials told him to back track over 
the 50 miles to St. Louis, but the mes- 
sage was evidently never received. For 
at that time a farmer, hearing the 
roaring noise of the plane’s motors, ran 
outside. “I was afraid... that it was 
going to hit the house,” he later re- 
ported. “It seemed to be about 500 
feet high, trying to get higher. I 
thought he was going to make it when 
suddenly I heard the motor stop, and 
there was a terrific crash.” 

Inside the plane, whose nose was 
buried in soggy mud, there were four 
dead men. 

Speed Tests: Two brand new planes 
last week gave the air a swirling bap- 
tism of speed. Over Los Angeles 
zoomed a new all-metal, low-winged 
Lockheed transport at 221 miles an 
hour. The plane will cruise at 203 miles 
per hour over the Chicago-Fargo-Bill- 
ings route of Northwest Airways, the 
highest cruising speed yet attained. 

Meantime the new Transcontinental 
and Western Air Douglas “luxury lin- 
er” plane that three weeks ago set a 
hew transcontinental commercial rec- 
ord, tried its wings on the 746-mile 
Chicago-New York run. The trip re- 
quired three hours, ten minutes, the 
Same flying time made by a United 
plane last Thanksgiving day. But the 
latter plane, a Boeing, had strong tail 
winds to help it along. 
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ACCIDENT and SICKNESS 
POLICY 





Today Happiness—Tomorrow What? 


NO 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Anyone 16 to 69 Years Accepted 


GET CASH—NOT SYMPATHY! 


‘io 


A YEAR 





In case of automobile, travel, pedestrian and many other common accidents. 
Can you afford to have your salary stop, pay doctor and household expenses 
in case of illness, such as lobar pneumonia, appendicitis operation, etc., or 
any of the many common sicknesses covered in this strong policy? 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PROTECT YOURSELF! 








Some of the 


features of this limited policy 


$10,000 — rrincipat sum 
310 00 Loss of Hands, Feet 


or Eyesight 
$25.00 Weekly — for Stated 


DOCTOR'S BILLS, Hospital Benefit, and 
other attractive features to help you in 
time of need, all as shown in policy. 


This is a simple and understandable 
policy—without complicated or mislead- 
ing clauses. You know exactly what 
every word means—and every word 
means exactly what it says, 











Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Insurance Company in America. 


6 
Established Over 47 Years 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE CO. or cucaco; 
545 Wallach Bidg. Newark, New Jersey 





Over $20,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS 


A SUDDEN ACCIDENT! A SUDDEN 
SICKNESS! CAN YOU SAY NEITHER 
WILL HAPPEN TO YOU? Then don't 
delay another day. Protect yourself by 
insuring in the largest and oldest exclu- 
sive Health and Accident Insurance 
Company in America. Send the coupon 
NOW for complete information about 
our NEW $10 PREMIER LIMITED $10,- 
000 POLICY—and protect your family. 


f--~——MAIL THIS COUPON now—--— 
North American Accident 
Insurance Com>any 

545 Wallach Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


explaining new Premier Policy. There is no obligo- 


I 
t 
At no cost to me, send copy of vour FREE booklet l 
tion. ! 
i 
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AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 
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JACK ROSE 
1% Grenadine, % 


lemon juice, 
Laird's Apple Jack. 
Ice, shake and serve. 


THEATRE... 
APPLE CAR 


Vy lemon juice, '/3 
Triple Sec Coin- 
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MONOGRAMMED 


GLASSWARE 


$5.00 per doz.* 
Extraordinary Value 
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with 3-letter monogram, hand engraved. Blown crystal. 
Excellent gift for weddings, birthdays, anniversaries. 

State full name. Cash with order. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
* Express, 75c—Pacific Coast $1.25. Muddler 25c extra. 
We make a complete line of Glassware, 


Monogrammed 
CLOVERLEAF CRYSTAL SHOP, 56 Fast Meares S- Qcag, i 
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TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 





Birthday: Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
former Supreme Court Justice, 93, Mar. 
8. In excellent health, hesspent the day 
quietly in Washington, receiving many 
messages and visits from friends. 


* Lillian Wald, founder of the Henry 
Street Settlement in New York, 67, 
Mar. 10. Shee spent the day in West- 
port, Conn., where she retired a year 
ago because of poor health. In the 
evening she listened to a radio program 
broadcast especially for her by the 
settlement children. 


® Eberhard Faber, pencil manufacturer, 
75, Mar. 14. Leaving for his Winter 
home at Pinehurst, N. C., where he 
planned to spend his birthday’ and play 
around of golf, he declared that the 
depression era closed “at the end of 
1933.” 


Died: Margaret Illington, 52, actress 
and wife of Major Edward Bowes, di- 
rector of the Capitol Theatre in New 
York, after a six weeks’ illness, in Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. Really named Maude 
Light, she coined her stage name from 
the last syllables of Bloomington and 
the first of Illinois, her birthplace. Her 
first. success was as Yuki in “A Japan- 
ese Nightingale,” produced by Daniel 
Frohman whom she later married and 
divorced. In 1919 she retired from the 
stage. 


® Col. Gordon Johnston, 59, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s orderly in the Rough Rid- 
ers, of injuries in a polo game, at San 
Antonio, Texas. After the Spanish 
War, he enlisted in the regular army, 
serving in the Philippines, on the Mex- 
ican border, and in the World War. He 
was an organizer of the American Vet- 
erans Association, and was known as 
“the most decorated man in the army.” 


® John Campbell MHamilton-Gordon, 
seventh Earl of Aberdeen, 86, of a sud- 
den illness, at his home in Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland. Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland for a brief period and Governor 
General of Canada for five years dur- 
ing Queen Victoria’s reign, he was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for a sec- 
ond time from 1905 to 1915. He was 
an ardent Home Ruler and author of 
several books of humor. 


® Hon. Mary Ada Pickford, Conserva- 
tive Member of Parliament, of pneu- 
monia, at her home near Buxton, Eng- 
land. Her father was Lord Sterndale, 
Master of the Rolls. She was inter- 
ested in labor and industrial problems 


_and in 1931 was elected to Parliament 


from the North Hammersmith section 
of London. 

Married: Prince Sigvard of Sweden 
and Erika Patzek, German movie ac- 
tress, aii Caxton Hall Registry Office, 
London. Though 500 curiosity seekers 
came to see the Prince whom Sweden 
deprived of his title and royal rights 
because his bride is a commoner, only 


four persons witnessed the ceremony. 
The couple left secretly for Berlin. 


® The Earl of Suffolk, grandson of Levi 
Leiter of Chicago, and Mimi Forde 
Pigott, known on the stage as Mimi 
Crawford, in a Chelsea Church, London. 
The date and place of the. wedding were 
kept secret, and the couple entered the 
church by a back door. 


®David Binney Putnam, son of the 
New York publisher, George Palmer 
Putnam, and Nilla Shiles, at the Bap- 
tist parsonage in Fort Pierce, Fila. 
Young Mr. Putnam, who is 20, went 
exploring with William Beebe and pub- 
lished the first of his adventure books 
when he was 12. 

Engaged: Emperor Bao Dai of An- 
nam, 21, to Nguyen Hu Hao, a com- 
moner and daughter of a wealthy fam- 





ACME 
Emperor Bao Dai of Annam An- 
nounced That His Fiancee Is Worthy 


ily in near-by Cochin-China. “The 
future Queen, reared like us in France,” 
the young Emperor announced, “com- 
bines in her person the graces of the 
West and the charms of the East. We 
who have had occasion to meet her be- 
lieve that she is worthy to be our com- 
panion and equal.” 

Accepted: By Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
honorary vice presidency of the Motion 
Picture Research Council headed by 
Mrs. August Belmont. “Mrs. Coolidge,” 
said Mrs. Belmont, “is especially inter- 
ested in the work of the council as it 
affects children.” 

Sick List: Marie Dressler, movie ac- 
tress (unnamed recurring malady): not 
alarming. 

Lord Baden-Powell, founder of. the 
Boy Scouts (internal operation): con- 
valescing in Hampshire, England. 

P. S. P. Randolph, father-in-law of 
Ogden Mills (hit by a bursting shot- 
gun barrel): out of danger. 

Elmer Gilless, Denver farmer (leg 
and shoulder broken when a- cow he 
was milking fainted and fell on him): 
farmer and cow doing well. 
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RELIGION 





PIONEER: American Priest Now 
In Moscow to Further Church 


A city where only 800 of the 1,600 
churches are used for religious pur- 
poses was the scene of a new adven- 
ture last week. An American Roman 
Catholic priest was the adventurer. 


He was the Rev. Leopold Braun, a 
sandy-haired young man of 31. In the 
snowy city of Moscow he conferred 
with Monsignor Pie Nevu, the French 
Bishop of Moscow whom he had been 
sent to aid by Assumption College of 
Worcester, Mass. Together they planned 
how to establish an American Catholic 
church to serve the needs of visitors to 
a nation which officially states that “re- 
ligion is the opium of the people.” 

Thus did the religious guarantees 
given to President Roosevelt by Maxim 
Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign Commissar, 
bring a prompt response. Except as a 
transient tourist, no American clergy- 
man has gone to Russia since the ter- 
rible days of famine in 1921. 

Father Braun, however, was permit- 
ted to cross the border unscathed—and 
this although the Assumptionist Order 
which he represents was founded in 
1847 at Nimes, France, avowedly to 
combat irreligion in Europe. Further- 
more in 1900 it was accused of raising 
funds to engineer a Royalist coup and 
was suppressed on French territory. 

Possibly the Soviet Government feels 
itself able to thwart Father Braun’s 
purposes. Two days after his arrival it 
was Officially announced that nine Pro- 
testant ministers and ten Roman Cath- 
olic priests of German extraction had 
been arrested. Soviet citizens all, they 
joined in prison or exile 56 fellow 
clergymen who have been arrested 
since last November. Previous to that 
time there had been a lull of about 
eighteen months in the government’s 
drive against clergy of foreign stock. 

The population of Russia today di- 
vides its allegiance between two chief 
religions, one sponsored by the State, 
the other limited, scorned, and con- 
stantly attacked. The first “religion” 
is the righteous cause of communism; 
the second is the ruined remains of the 
Russian branch of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

About 45 per cent of all the churches 
in Russia have been destroyed or con- 
verted to other purposes. Some are 
used as clubs or community centers, 
others as anti-religious museums. Only 
priests who have complied with the rig- 
id restrictions imposed upon them are 
permitted to conduct services. Those 
who rebelled are sitting in prison 
camps or serving on forced labor 
squads. 

According to the decree of April, 
1929, churches are forbidden to assist 
their members with material support, 
to have prayer meetings, children’s 
classes, ladies’ needle or literary ses- 
Sions, or dispense medical supplies. 
Their buildings are the property of the 
State, and even funeral processions are 


allowed only within the graveyard it- 
self. 

Yet in spite of this, vast hosts of 
Russians still cling to the faith of their 


fathers. While they worship their fa- | 


miliar God, their children learn atheism 
in the schools. 
n 


OPEN LETTER: Students 


In The World Tomorrow, a religious | | 


journal concerned with issues of lib- 
eralism and peace, there appeared last 
week “An Open Letter to Methodists.” 

“We are appealing to you as fellow 


followers of the Lord Jesus Christ,” be- | 


gan the six authors of the page-and-a- 
half article. Two of them, Charles B. 
Hart, and Richard D. Baumgardner, 
were suspended from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in January because they re- 
fused to take compulsory military 
training. The others “have faced con- 
siderable difficulty and embarrass- 
ment” in following their consciences, 
but have been permitted to remain in 
the university. . 

“We have been reared and educated,” 
they stated, “in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. We have been taught in 
the Epworth League and also in the 
Sunday school that war is wrong and 
violates all that Christ stands for... 
Without in the least wishing to appear 
like martyrs, we have sought to be 
loyal to Christ and to the church, and 
have therefore severed all our rela- 
tionships with the war system.” 

But, they continued, “we have re- 
ceived no communications from any re- 
sponsible group of fellow-Christians or 
from any responsible officers in the 
church which would indicate whether 
or not the church approves of our loy- 
alty to Christ.” The Board of Home 
Missions, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Board of Education, the 
church’s Commission on World Peace, 
Methodist editors and, except for one or 
two pastors, laymen, ministers, and 
bishops have all been silent. 

“We are neither irritated nor an- 
gry,” they continued, and put the ques- 
tion squarely up to their church: 

“Does the Methodist Episcopal 
Church approve or does it not approve 
of our attitude which resulted in the 
suspension of some of us from the 
Ohio State. University? 

“Does the Methodist Episcopal 
Church believe that members of that 
church have inalienable rights of con- 
science, and that since God alone is 
lord of the conscience no human agency 
or institution has a right to seek to 
coerce our consciences? 

“Does the Methodist Episcopal 
Church intend doing anything specific 


or concrete to help us keep inviolate a | 


Methodist conscience?” 

“We know that if ... the church 
does not take this issue to her heart 
. . . Students are likely to have either 
indifference or contempt for the church 
. .. we do not want this to happen... 
we desire to ask how much our church 
believes in us since we have suffered 
for doing what our church taught us 
to do.” 





Put | | 
Anti-War Views up to Church | 
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You’ve had it happen time and again 
—perfect form, an eager club—and 
then everything ruined because the 
arm-tension of your coat hindered 
the follow-through! 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE: “Yellow Jack” Reviews 
Fight Against Tropical Fever 





Theatrical traditions are shattered in 
“Yellow Jack,” Sidney Howard’s dra- 
matization of a chapter in Paul de 
Kruif’s “Microbe Hunters,” now at the 
Martin Beck Theatre, New York. In 
the first place, it is not even called a 
play on the program. It is called “a 
history.” More exactly, it is a lecture 
enlivened by highly dramatic and bril- 
liantly acted incidents. 

It tells the story of science’s fight 
against “Yellow Jack,” as yellow fever 
is colloquially known. Both the hero- 
ism and the pettiness of the scientists. 
and soldiers who have worked on the 
problem are graphically shown. Most 
of the action takes place in Cuba, where 
Doctors Walter Reed, Adrian Stokes, 
and Jesse W. Lazear, and the brave 
privates who volunteered as human 
guinea pigs after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war proved that yellow fever is 
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way very little.time is wasted between 
scenes. * 

Real characters are called. by their 
real names, but the playwright has in- 
troduced many fictitious ones for dra- 
matic purposes. To avoid confusion, 
the latter have their names printed in 
italics on the program. 

The acting is uniformly of a high 
order, but Barton MacLane, James 
Stewart, and Eduardo Ciannelli were 
singled out for special praise. Robert 
Keith’s sincere and quiet death scene is 
a relief from the usual agonizing de- 
mise of a stage hero. 

“Yellow Jack” is an inspiring picture 
of men willing to die in order that 
others may live. Its appeal is to seri- 
ous playgoers. 


* 
SCREEN: Miss Hepburn Is Wild 
Mountain Girl in “Spitfire” 
Miss Katharine Hepburn is young, 
attractive, and remarkably gifted, but 


she is not a super-genius who unaided 
can turn a hodgepodge of a story into 





Setting by Jo Mielziner for the 29 Scenes of “Yellow Jack” 


transmitted by the bite of a certain 
variety of female mosquito. 

A striking novelty is that “Yellow 
Jack” is played in 29 scenes without 
an intermission. The setting, by Jo 
Mielziner, is a permanent one with va- 
rious acting levels. Changes of scene 
are effected by lighting up different 
portions of the set and placing thereon 
a few significant properties. Thus a 
table with bottles on it denotes a lab- 
oratory; a wicker chair in sunlight 
means a patio, and two hospital cots 
make the yellow fever ward. In this 














CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD (Twentieth 


Century). George Arliss in a _ screen 
drama of the famous Jewish banking 
family. 


THE QUITTER (Chesterfield). A small town 
film about the difficulties of a family 
who own and publish a weekly news- 
paper. Charley Grapewin has the title 
role. 

NO FUNNY BUSINESS (Ferrone). A weak 
English ‘quickie’ with Gertrude Law- 
rence wasted. The title is unconsciously 
apt. 


a convincing and dramatic picture. 
Such, unfortunately, is the task allotted 
to her in “Spitfire,” RKO-Radio’s adap- 
tation of Lula Vollmer’s play “Trigger.” 

She is supposed to be Trigger, a wild, 
whimsical, prankish tomboy member 
of a superstition-ridden Southern com- 
munity. She is the kind of girl who 
throws rocks at those who do not do 
as she wants, yet she is deeply religious 
and manages to exert a mysterious, 
beneficent influence over the general 
health of the community. 

One of her pranks finally results in 
the death of a neighbor’s baby. The 
neighbors talk of lynching, but are 
thwarted by an engineer from the 
North, played by Ralph Bellamy. In 
the end, Trigger, though untamed, in- 
dicates she may wed her defender. 

With fine commercial candor, the 
synopsis of “Spitfire’’ given reviewers 
at the Radio City Music Hall sums up 
Trigger as “a young mountain girl with 
a character surpassing belief.” 

“Six of a Kind:” The six referred to 
in the title of this Paramount farce 
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film are Charlie Ruggles, Mary Boland, 
Ww. C. Fields, Alison Skipworth, George 
Burns, and Gracie Allen. As might be 
expected from such an assemblage it is 
madcap from beginning to end. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Pinkham Whinney 
(Ruggles and Miss Boland) are plan- 
ning a motor trip to Hollywood for 
their second honeymoon. Mrs. Whinney 
advertises for a couple to accompany 
them and share expenses. Of course, it 
turns out to be Burns and Allen, with 
a tremendous great Dane. 

A fellow clerk in J. Pinkham’s bank 
has put $50,000 in the latter’s suitcase 
—intending to hold him up his first 
night on the road. But Gracie Allen in- 
sists on going by another route, and it 
is not until they reach Nuggetville, 
Nev., that detectives are able to find 
them. 

W. C. Fields, as the local sheriff, and 
Miss Skipworth, as the inn keeper, col- 
laborate on a hilarious arrest. J. Pink- 
ham is cleared, Burns and Allen wish 
themselves on another couple, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Whinney finally get a moment 
alone. 

“Six.of a Kind” is fun for everybody. 

“Midnight:” This Universal picture 
sticks closely to the play produced by 
the Theatre Guild two years ago. 

It is a combined attack on yellow 
journalism and a plea for the abolition 
of capital punishment. The foreman of 
a jury which has sent a woman to the 
chair is harassed by reporters the night 
of the execution. The horror of his sit- 
uation is intensified when his own 
daughter murders her lover. 

“Midnight” is continuously interest- 
ing, but its pace is sometimes a trifle 
too deliberate. 











BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 


°3.%. C.T. MT. FF. 


Mar. 17. Eamon de 
Valera, President, 
Irish Free State, 
from Dublin. co- 
LUMBIA .ceccecce 


“Peter Ibbetson,’’ 
Metropolitan Opera. 
NBC—WEAF, WJZ 
Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. NBC— 
WRAP Fics odoceex 
Mar, 18. N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic. COLUM- 
BIA 


eee ee ee 


1.00 12.00 11.00 10.00 


1.45 12.45 11.45 10.45 


8.20 7.20 6.20 5.20 


3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


Edward Johnson, 
tenor. NBC—W4JZ 


Mar. 20. Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. 
NBC—WJZ 


David Lloyd George, 
from London. NBC 
~WHAP | sscvstiees 


Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes. CO- 
LUMBER Scivcceks 


Mar. 21. Budapest 
wie Quartet, NBC 
—WwW 


Dr. John Dewey. 
NBC—WJZ 
Mar. 23. Grand Na- 
tional at Aintree. 
NBC—WEAF. 
LUMBIA 


5.00 4.00 3.00 


2.00 1.00 12.00 


2.30 1.30 12.30 


9.30 8.30 7.30 


3.00 2.00 1.00 


3.30 2.30 1.30 


Cco- 


seen eewee 


Boston Symphony 
yrchestra. NBC— 


9.45 8.45 7.45 6.45 


2.30 1.30 12.30 11.30 


*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time. 


THE ARTS 


ART: Machine Products Shown 
Like Sculpture, in New York 





Sculptors, painters, and engravers 
had better look to their laurels. Last 
week machinist-made torsion balances, 
ebulliometers, aplanatic magnifiers, and 
pocket polarimeters were among the 
objects on display as works of art. 
Under the capable direction of Philip 
Johnson, the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York presented a gleaming ex- 
hibition of the beautiful products of the 
machine age. 

Not all the exhibits were scientific in- 
struments of precision with mouth-fill- 
ing names. An orange steamship pro- 
peller protrudes from the side of the 
museum’s dignified door. Long wire 
coils and springs, hung from false walls, 
move up and down in the faintly stir- 
ring air of the lobby. In a near-by 
room is a glorified carpet sweeper on 





Ball-Bearing, Third “Most Beautiful 
Object” in Modern Art Exhibition 


a pedestal, together with the latest de- 
signs in iceboxes, stoves, and bathroom 
equipment. 

Only objects produced by machines 
for “domestic, commercial, industrial, 
and scientific purposes” are included in 
the show. Before the exhibition was 
opened to the public, Amelia Earhart, 
Frances Perkins, Dr. John Dewey of 
Columbia University, and Dr. C. R. 
Richards, director of the Museum of 
Science and Industry, acted as judges 
to select the “most beautiful object.” 

A section of silver spring was their 
first choice. A small steel propeller 
was second, and a self-aligning ball 
bearing was third. 

At the end of the first week of the 
exhibition the public, also invited to 
register votes on “abstract beauty,” re- 
versed the decision of the judges. The 
most popular exhibit was a large, clear, 
honey-colored chunk of glass which is 
actually a triple mirror for light sig- 
nals. The second choice was a three- 
blade outboard propeller that looks like 
a gigantic, gold flower. 
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LAW 


for Business 
Success 


Keen business men everywhere recognize one 

formula. It consists of three words— 
“LAW FOR SUCCESS” 

And it isn’t necessary to practice law to get this 
success. In fact, probably most of the men whostudy 
law today have no idea of taking the bar examina- 
tion or becoming lawyers—they want law training 
to give them mastery of men and situations in busi- 
ness. You know that— 

(2)-fe mee man with legal training is a leader—not a 


ollow 
—legal traini keens r mind—clears away the 
= problems that stump the =v fellow and 
makes you master instead of m: 
(3)—knowledge <P w simplifies the complications of 
e Wo 
(4)—Many top ex caceutive Places are filled by men who 


Nom poertowe me a oth you’re in a big corporation or 
asmall business—in a t city or a little town—a 
practical knowledgeof lawcannot fail to beof realand 
vital help to you in making a more successful career. 

At e—in spare time—you can acquire legal 
ieee the equip yourself—either for the 
degree of B. or for a greater success in business, 
whichever you prefer. 

Law Training—at Home— 
in Your Spare Time 

There is no investment in the world likely to pay a higher 
return than an investment in law training 

In otherwise wasted hours—at heme—nishtse— with 
LaSalle ding you—working with you—step by step— you 
can sound sega! trainin ng. 

inevery statein the Union, you’!!find law-trained men who 
came up LaSalle, What othe rs have done you can do. 

And LaSalle offers either a full law course leading to 
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today for our valuable 61 
Lentostin” is free and enables you 
Jodge for yourself Don’t put it off—every day counts. 


Dept. 394-LRA, Chicago 
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BOOKS 


SCOTTISH HERO: A Romantic 
Fighter-Politico Satirized 





MAGNUS MERRIMAN. By Eric Linklater. 
376 pages, 79,000 words, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2.50. 


Eric Linklater is a Scottish author of 
satirical books, among them “Juan in 
America,” a long literary comic strip 
about the United States published in 
1931. In his latest, ‘Magnus Merri- 
man,” he turns to pulling weeds in his 
own garden and makes fun of the quar- 
relsome politicians and lovelorn lassies 
of Scotland. 

It is a picaresque story of a would-be 
poet with a talent for getting into 
scrapes. During the World War, Mag- 
nus was a hero but was never deco- 
rated. Unfortunately for him, he acci- 
dentally stuck a bayonet into his cap- 
tain’s rear during a night patrol and 
then laughed out loud, attracting a 
swarm of bullets. In Scotland, later, 
he ran for office with a Nationalist 
party manager who stole his campaign 
funds. 

He was run ragged by three women: 
the widow Margaret, with whom he had 
a pleasant affair until she began talk- 
ing about her children every time he 
made love to her; Frieda, a tactless 
American girl who accepted his drunk- 
en offer of matrimony and had to be 
ditched; and Rose of the Orkney Is- 
lands, who forced him into a shot-gun 
marriage. 

Scottish politicians, drunks fighting 
over the relative merits of bygone 
poets, and artistic love affairs are the 
author’s meat. There is a minimum of 
plot. The writer serves up his colorful 
incidents in a blend of poetic prose 
and buffoonery. 

Mr. Linklater claims he does not 
write autobiographically. But both he 
and his hero are poets. Furthermore, 
like Magnus, he fought with the Scot- 
tish troops during the war, afterward 
studied English literature, traveled, 
and returned home to Orkney to live. 

Unlike his rowdy Rabelaisian heroes, 
however, he is reserved in private life. 


JAPANESE: Author Finds Only 
Venom and Desire for War 


THE MENACE OF JAPAN. By T. O’Conroy. 
284 pages, 71,000 words. Index. Kinsey, 
New York. $3. 


“I claim to be the greatest living 
authority on Japan in either hemis- 
phere. I am not boasting,” says the 
author of this pessimistic book. Fif- 
teen years as a professor at Keio Uni- 
versity, the Oxford of Japan at Tokyo, 
and marriage to an aristocratic Japa- 
nese woman have not made him love 
the race. 

He reviews the history of the Japa- 
nese, their society, and dominating 


ideas, which, he claims, will bring on a 
series of wars if the western nations do 
not interfere. 

Some of the disclosures illustrating 
the temperament of the islanders: 


Six years ago the War Ministry gave 
a Mr. Ninomiya two silver vases for 
having invented the airplane. 

The. Japanese claim that on the night 
of September 18, 1931, the beginning of 
the Sino-Japanese war, their troops 
were surprised in the midst of peace- 
ful maneuvers. History shows, how- 
ever, that they were able to kill 320 
Chinese and capture Mukden. 

Nowadays, Japanese officials are sent 
to oversee even the courts of Manchu- 
kuo, a supposedly independent State. 

Just a year ago this week, General 
Araki, Minister of War, said: “The 
great ideal of the Japanese nation is of 
such substance that it should be spread 
and expanded all over the world, and 
every impediment to it brushed aside— 
even by the sword.” 

Kawashima, a naval publicist, has 
written: “A Japanese-American con- 
flict is decreed by Heaven.” 

Mr. O’Conroy foresees an almost im- 
mediate war with Russia. He writes 
venomously of his late hosts, using 
scores of quotations and scandalous 
anecdotes to back up his thesis. The 
book has an alarming tone which 
should be a gold mine for those craving 
anti-Japanese arguments. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning the 
Pages of Some New Books 


VILLAGE TALE. By Phil Stong. 300 pages, 
67,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2. 


The author of “State Fair” has writ- 
ten another bucolic tale of the Middle 


is London; the cast is everything from 
a lady’s maid to a Parliamentarian: 
the story, full of psychological dilem- 
mas, resolves nothing; but at least it 
indicates a marriage in the near future 
for two of the principals who have been 
living in sin. 


THE CRUCIFIXION OF LIBERTY. By 
Alexander Kerensky. 406 pages, 106,000 
words. John Day, New York. $2.75. 


Once more the short-term Socialist 
Premier of Russia in 1917 airs his nat- 
ural hatred of the Communists and all 
their works. 

At the start of his autobiographical 
comments on the revolution he de- 
scribes how his own father taught Len- 
in at school, considering “very gifted’ 
the young man who was later to func- 
tion as Bolshevik bouncer to his son. 


WINDOWS ON HENRY STREET. 
D. Wald. 338 pages, 71,000 words. In- 
dex. Little, Brown, Boston, $3. 


Memoirs of the head of a settlement 
house on New York’s lower East Side, 
including accounts of social service in 
the foreign quarters; stories of Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and other headlin- 
ers; the uphill fight of the pacifists dur- 
ing the World War; and the housing 
problem which is once more agitating 
New York. 


By Lillian 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE NEWS. B; 
Edwin C. Hill. 226 pages, 39,000 words. 
Walter J. Black, New York. $1. 


Preserved radio talks from the lips 
of one formerly known as “the best 
dressed newspaper man in the Metrop- 
olis,” who now has a nightly column 
of the air. Having found that old sto- 
ries are sometimes most popular, he 
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MYSTERY MARKET 





STOCK OPEN HIGH LOW CLOSE NET 
THE PORTCUL- An American buys The manner in The fate of these A forgotten bit of CHANGE 
LIS ROOM. By a castle on a re- which the grim obnoxious gangsters family history dis- 
Valentine Wil- mote island in the laird and his gang- is the most disap- closes the mur- 
liams. 329 pages, Hebrides and gets ster guests mud- pointing feature of derer who makes 

6,000 words mixed up n a die clues and pro- this gory, exciting a desperate ate 
Houghton Mifflin, shocking murder. duce new thrills, tale, tempt to escape, +$2 
Boston. 

DEATH CRUISES A producer visits The eerie atmos- An overdose of 
SOUTH. By Roger Bermuda with his phere of a stormy Bermudan geogra- Lg Been 
Denbie. 312pages, revue and is found night when the phy slows down an pencils and catches 

71,000 words. murdered in a murderer commits otherwise exciting, his man in a neat $2 
Morrow, New sail boat, his second killing. baffling tale. trap. : 
York. 

EPILOGUE. By Two modern de- The discovery of An unsuccessful at- The vi 

Bruce Graeme. 320 tectives return to Drood’s gruesome tempt tofurnishthe brought ee a4 
pages, 7 60 Charles Dickens’s remains after a tale with Dickens- pickwickian . trial, 

words. —— England and the thrilling midnight like detail and and a _ ragamuffin 
Philadelphia. Drood mystery. adventure, whimsy. deals out~ justice, —$2 








West. Small town life is his specialty. 
In this case it involves fatal passions 
as well as the native humor which 
made his previous books successful. 
Simple characters come to life in a 
complicated plot. 


SMIRT. By Branch Cabell. 309 pages, 52,- 
000 words. McBride, New York. $2.50. 


Branch Cabell, naughty philosopher 
of “Richmond-in-Virginia,” says he was 
emulating Lewis Carroll when he wrote 
this book about a dreamer. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. By Sylvia Thomp- 
son. 309 pages, 63,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50. 


Once more a sprightly, smart novelist 
tries the trick of describing one day in 
the lives of several people. The scene 





presents more historical tid-bits than 
late events. 


WHILE ROME BURNS. By Alexander Wooll- 
cott. 328 pages, 85,000 words. Viking, 
New York. $2.75. 


Harmless and often amusing stories, 
whimsies, and portraits of literary 
lights by a witty theatre critic who has 
lately taken to broadcasting. 


. . 7 
THE VALIANT WIFE. By Margaret Wil- 
son. 309 pages, 65,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50. 


Historical story of an American pri- 
vateer imprisoned in Dartmoor during 
the War of 1812, and his faithful Phila- 
delphia wife: how love defies interna- 
tional melees and prison bars. Senti- 
mental but impressive. 
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This Summer 
The Desert 


Time: 
Place: 


You are in the club car of the Golden State 
Limited bound for Los Angeles. Thetrain stops 
at a small desert station to take on water. A 
thermometer on the station platform ten feet 
away registers 90 degrees. But the thermome- 
ter in the club car registers only 75 degrees. 
Both are correct. 

In this desert mystery, air-conditioning plays 
the leading part. This summer, club cars, 
lounge cars, dining cars, room cars (compart- 
ments—drawing rooms) and observation cars 
will be air-conditioned on our four finest trains 
to California— Golden State Limited, Sunset 
Limited, Overland Limited and Cascade. 


Air-conditioned cars manufacture their own 
climate. Outside air isdrawn in through filters, 
and its temperature and humidity are adjusted 
to just the right degree for greatest comfort. 
There is no extra charge for this convenience 
—noextra fare on any Southern Pacific train. 









‘When is a 
ROUNDTRIP ROUND? 





If you will glance at the map, you will see that 
our four leading trains approach California 
through four entirely different parts of the 
United States. They serve most of the scenic 
wonders of the West. By going to California 
on one of these trains and returning on another 
you can make a roundtrip that is really round. 
From most eastern cities, this type of round- 
trip ticket costs not one cent more than the 
“straight there and back’’ type. 


Suppose you are planning a summer trip from 
Chicago to Los Angeles. The first class sum- 
mer roundtrip fare will be $86. At this fare 
you can go straight to Los Angeles and back 
on our Golden State Limited. ‘That’s one way 
of doing it. But at exactly the same rail fare 
you can take a train to New Orleans, meet 
our Sunset Limited and travel to Los Angeles 
through the picturesque Old South and the 









colorful Southwest. Spend the time you wish 
in Los Angeles, then swing north to San Fran- 
cisco and return to Chicago on our Overland 
Limited, over the route of the Forty-niners. 


Thus you see a different part of the country 
each way, yet the rail fare is no higher. 


About DINING CAR PRICES 


When you can enjoy a complete luncheon or 
dinner on the train for 80 cents, that, we think, 
is news. Our new ““Meals Select’’ range from 
80 cents to $1.25, depending upon the entree 
you choose. Soup, salad, vegetables, bread and 
butter, beverage and dessertareincluded. Club 
breakfasts range from 50 cents to 90 cents. 


““Meals Select’’ are announced by the soft note 
of chimes and served in the atmosphere of a 
fine restaurant. 


The TRAIN that poss to SEA 


Fifteen miles west of Ogden, your California- 
bound Overland Limited strikes out across the 
famous Lucin Causeway that joins the shores 
of Great Salt Lake. For over thirty miles enjoy 
the unique experience of going to sea ona train. 
Sea-gulls wheel overhead. On both sides, blue 
water stretches to the Wasatch Mountains. 


Great Salt Lake is only one of many scenic 
highlights in your Southern Pacific trip to Cal- 
ifornia. Crater Lake, Yosemite, Carlsbad Cav- 
erns, the Big Treesand the Monterey Peninsula 
are others you should see. We’ll be glad to 
show you how you can include most of them in 
a single roundtrip to California. 


Write Mr. BARTLETT 


| as 


Mr. Bartlett is our Passenger’ Traffic Manager 
in Chicago. He will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about a trip to the Pacific Coast or Mex- 
ico. Mail the coupon, or write him a letter, 
telling him the places you’d like to see, when 
you plan to leave, etc. Ask about the low cost of 
checking your automobile to your destination. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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SUMMER FARES, MAY 15 TO OCT, 15. 


On December Ist, all western railroads reduced their 
fares and cut Pullman charges one third. This year 
you can travel from any eastern or mid-western city 
to California for a lot less money than last year. Re- 
duced summer fares will be in effect from May 15 to 
October 15, with return limit October 31. (For ex- 
ample, $86 roundtrip from Chicago to California.) A 
Pullman lower berth from Chicago to California costs 
$15.75 as against $23.63 last year. 

















The routes of our four leading trains to California 


SUNSET LIMITED 
—runs between New Orleans, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Cypress groves and old plantations, A 
glimpse of Mexico at El Paso. The mountains and 
mesas of Arizona. 
OVERLAND LIMITED 
— “the train that goes to sea"’ across Great Salt Lake 
— the fastest, finest train between the East and San 
Francisco. Climbs the high Sierra by the route the 
Forty-niners blazed. 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
— speeds over the direct route between the East and 
Southern California. Through Pullman service to San 
Diego via Carriso Gorge. 
THE CASCADE 
— meets Northern United States and Canadian lines 
and brings you south through the evergreen moun- 
tains of the Pacific Northwest. 


There is no extra fare on any Southern Pacific train. 
These four will carry air-conditioned cars this summer. 


O. P. Bartiett, Dept. F-3, 310 So. Michigan 


Blvd., Chicago. Please send me information on 





a trip to I plan to 


and will 
have____days for my trip. There will be 


persons in my party. Send me literature on— 
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S.S. LURLINE 
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J» GhGAZ VI 
Swimming Pool, S. S. LURLINE 


Smart assembly reveling in a sun-tan setting of the South Seas aboard new Matson-Oceanic liners. A symphony of sun-bright 
days and star-decked nights + + of tropic languor spiced with lust of living. Hauntingly beautiful as the intangibles that make of 


life aboard these distinguished liners + + and in Hawaii + + a delectable unbroken feast of the senses, emphasized by low cost. 


SOUTH SEAS - NEW ZEALAND - AUSTRALIA via Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji A menu of tempting travel, 





garnished with pungent sauces of primitive life in island Edens, and refreshing draughts offered by vigorous new nations. 


New Zealand + + a brisk sail of 15 days. Australia + + but 3 days more. Fares and inexpensive All-Cost tours set new lows. 


cenahens sailings from both San Francisco and Los Angeles 
. beautifully illustrated literature, at your travel agent’s or 


[ Big cut in rail fares . .. Pullman surcharge dropped . . . two sav- a / p Le 
ings on tickets to California and Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia. aus On Cean te 
New York—535 Fifth Ave. . Chicago—230 North tb Ave. . San Francisco—215 Market St. 
Los Angeles—730 South Broadway . Seattle—814 Second Ave. . Portland—327 Southwest Pine St. 


INTERESTING FARES, VARIED ROUTES 





"ROUND THE WORLD VIA AUSTRALIA NEW SHIPS, 














